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RESPONSES & REVERBERATIONS 


What's 
Ailing 
American 


Whats Ailing 
American 
Politics? 

In the July/August issue, Jonathan Rauch 


diagnosed the U.S. political system’s malady 
as “chaos syndrome,” and argued that 


@ 9 9 
Politics: 
The malady long predates 
Donald Trump and 
Bernie Sanders. And until 


the cure involved, in part, bringing back 
middlemen and backroom deals. 


Jonathan Rauch highlights the 
unintended consequences of 
various reforms implemented 
in recent decades. These 
reforms were intended to 
make the U.S. political system 
more transparent and demo- 
cratic. An underlying assump- 
tion appears to have been that 
direct democracy is somehow 
“more democratic” than 
representative democracy. 

Direct democracy is fraught 
with potential dangers. In the 
first place, is it even possible 
to determine the will of the 
people? Participation in elec- 
tions is rarely universal, and 
disgruntled voters are more 
likely to cast a ballot than the 
uninterested or indifferent. 
Prior to the recent Brexit 
vote in the United Kingdom, 
polls indicated that about 
70 percent of young people 
supported remaining in the 
European Union, but only 
36 percent of voters ages 18 to 
24 showed up to vote. 

On any complex issue, 
poorly informed voters will 
usually outnumber the well 
informed. This means that 
the result of a popular vote is 
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more likely to represent the 
views of the uninformed than 
the views of the informed. 

It also means that complex 
questions must be simplified 
to be voted on. The complexi- 
ties of the Brexit decision 
were reduced to a binary 
choice: leave or remain. 

All of this does not mean 
that the uninformed voter 
should be disenfranchised. 
But should the will of the 
people be determinative or 
merely advisory? Devices 
such as the Electoral College 
demonstrate the caution of 
the Founding Fathers in this 
regard. And in any case, public 
opinion is an unreliable guide 
to sensible public policy. What 
if51 percent of Americans 
believed that Muslim immi- 
gration to the U.S. should be 
suspended? Or that 14-year- 
olds should be allowed to take 
guns to school? 

Both American political 
reformers and the British 
Conservative Party appear to 
have forgotten the rationale 
for representative democracy. 
The reason to elect some- 
one to office is because we 
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we learn how to treat it, 
it will only get worse. 
By JONATHAN RAUCH 


respect his or her judgment, 
even if it disagrees with ours. 
Unfortunately, in today’s 
political climate we are likely 
to infer that if someone’s 
views differ from ours, that by 
itself disqualifies the person 
from representing us. 

In Profiles in Courage, John 
F. Kennedy documented the 
courage of those who defied 
popular opinion to do what 
they felt was best for the 
common good. Today such 
behavior is more likely to be 
derided as elitist or, worse, 
condemned as traitorous. 
Indeed, it would be far 
easier to document “profiles 
in cowardice.” Repeated 
polls show that more than 
90 percent of Americans 
support background checks 
for gun purchases, but even 
that is insufficient to get such 
legislation through Congress. 
So much for deferring to the 
will of the people. 


Charles T. Grant, M.D. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Chaos is not a uniquely 
American phenom- 
enon. Brexit is just the latest 


worrying development from 
Europe, where a dangerous 
new strain of anti-intellectual, 
anti-establishment, anti- 
immigrant, nationalist 
populism has taken hold 
among a significant share of 
Europeans... 

Like Trump voters, these 
nationalist-populist Euro- 
peans are most likely to be 
poorly educated and rural. 
They feel betrayed and conde- 
scended to by elites who do 
not share their economic 
and social anxieties amid 
rising immigration and social 
change ... Politics has ignored 
their concerns for a while. No 
wonder they are angry. In this 
way, the U.S. and Europe are 
similar. This shared pattern 
suggests a shared explanation. 

This is problematic for 
Rauch’s argument, since 
compared with American 
political parties, European 
political parties are much more 
formally top-down machines, 
just like Rauch would want. 
European politics is much less 
candidate-centric and much 
more party-centric than Amer- 
ican politics, as Rauch would 


also want. Europeans also tend 
to be more comfortable with 
the concept of political power 
than Americans, again, as 
Rauch would want. Yet Euro- 
pean democracies are suffering 
from the same problems. 


Lee Drutman 
EXCERPT FROM A VOX ARTICLE 


As an interested outsider, it 
seems to me that Rauch may 
have overlooked an important 
contributing factor to the 
decline of the influence of 
party bosses, pork-barreling, 
and behind-the-scenes 
compromises: your Consti- 
tution's Twenty-Second 
Amendment. Presidents in 
their second term have no 
prospect of reelection, so 
there is little reason for them 
to pay attention to party 
bosses, engage in give-and- 
take deals with opponents, or 
seek the often secret broad 
compromises within parties 
and across party lines that 
are the real stuff of political 
accomplishment. There is also 
little reason for opponents to 
compromise with a lame-duck 
president who can only limp 
and quack. Those of us who 
are wedded to parliamentary 
democracy can be accused of 
hypocritical finger-pointing, 
but the unquestioning 
worship of the Constitution 
in America is a source of 
amusement and at times 
dismay for many onlookers. 


Cam Ghent 
LONDON, ONTARIO 


One issue Jonathan Rauch 

overlooked is the fact that two 
political parties can’t possibly 
represent a diverse country of 
more than 300 million people. 


I live in Colombia, which 
has a little fewer than 50 mil- 
lion people, and at least six 
major political movements. 
Part of the reason for this is 
Colombia’s runoff format 
for presidential elections, in 
which everyone who wants 
to runs in the first round, 
and if no one wins more than 
50 percent of the votes, there 
is a second round for just the 
top two candidates. 

People get to vote their 
heart the first time around, 
and choose the lesser of 
two evils the second time. 
Candidates have to face the 
general electorate right away, 
which forces them to broaden 
their appealin order to have 
any chance of winning, rather 
than clumsily pivoting from 
extremism to moderation 
between the primary and the 
general election. 

Imagine that format being 
applied in the U.S. In the first 
round, the Democrats would 
have run Clinton and the 
Republicans Rubio or Bush, 
with Trump and Sanders 
running as independents or 
representing smaller parties. 

The election probably 
would have come down to 
Clinton versus Rubio or Bush, 
but Sanders and Trump would 
have gotten millions of votes, 
enough to give their smaller 
parties real weight and a 
good chance to take seats in 
Congress in the near future. 
Their supporters would have 
felt they had a voice in the 
government, but that voice 
wouldn't have overwhelmed 
the moderate majority. 

Of course, that is just the 
kind of format that Rauch's 
establishment doesn't want, 


because it doesn't want to 
lose its unrepresentative hold 
on American politics. 


Mike Mackenna 
BOGOTÁ, COLOMBIA 


According to Rauch, "The 
biggest obstacle" to derigging 
the system "is the general 
public's reflexive, unreason- 
ing hostility to politicians 

and the process of politics." 
Isuggest that the public's 
choice on the ballot—because 
that choice is limited to one 
candidate—is the main source 
ofthe problem. 

A simple election reform to 
encourage moderates to run, 
and win, would be approval 
voting, in which voters can 
"approve of"—and thereby 
vote for—as many candidates 
as they like. The candidate 
with the most "approvals"— 
votes—wins the election. 
Because approval voting does 
not restrict voters to support- 
ing only one candidate, it 
tends to result in the election 
of a centrist, not the stron- 
gest minority candidate who 
benefits from a divided field. 

Approval voting is widely 
used by major engineering 
and scientific societies to elect 
their officers. At NYU, the 
politics and economics depart- 
ments use it to elect a chair. 

To implement approval 
voting in public elections, the 
parties could choose to use 
it in their primaries, or state 
legislatures could mandate its 
use. Bills to do this have been 
introduced in several states, 
including New Hampshire. 

In the 2016 Republican 
primaries, polls showed that 
Donald Trump was not accept- 
able to a significant portion of 


Republican voters, so he would 
not have done nearly as well 
under approval voting against 
the 16 other candidates. 


Steven J. Brams 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICS, NYU 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Applying Jonathan Rauch’s 
metaphor, it seems to me 
that he correctly reads the 
symptoms of our politi- 
cal decline but reaches 
the wrong diagnosis and 
prescribes the wrong treat- 
ment. As one example, he 
correctly notes that incum- 
bents in gerrymandered 
districts are safe from 
general-election challengers 
pulling them toward the 
political center, but vulner- 
able to primary challengers 
pulling them toward the 
fringes. His proposed solution? 
Return to a system in which 
party leaders have greater 
power to influence nomina- 
tions and vet candidates. 
Suggesting that we cope 
with the negative effects of 
gerrymandering by restor- 
ing political “middlemen” to 
power is a bit like prescribing 
painkillers for a toothache. 
Fixing the tooth—in this case, 
the gerrymandered district— 
would eliminate both the 
problem and its symptoms. 
The practice of gerry- 
mandering allows candidates 
to choose their voters. Rather 
than work around it, why 
not stop it and allow voters 
to choose their candidates? 
We could even go one step 
further and open all prima- 
ries to independent voters. 
That would give the growing 
number of voters who don’t 
affiliate with either major 
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party a say in selecting the 
candidates who ultimately 
appear on the ballot. 


Howard Konar 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Not accidentally, Rauch's 
major examples of chaos 
syndrome all involve 
chaos-creating behavior 

by Republicans. So even 
though disintermediation 
may affect both parties 

about equally, only one of 
them has repeatedly demon- 
strated a disdain for the 
informal norms that histori- 
cally have kept American 
political conflict manageable. 
Rauch's account doesn't give 
sufficient recognition to this 
asymmetry, perhaps because 
he doesn't want his analysis 
to seem partisan. It needs to 
be said plainly: The single 
most important factor in our 
political dysfunction is the 
radicalization ofthe Repub- 
lican Party. Disintermediation 
has undoubtedly facilitated 
Republican radicalization, but 
itis not a sufficient explana- 
tion for that development, 
which can be understood only 
through an examination ofthe 
history ofthe GOP over the 
past half century or more. 


Anthony F. Greco 
NEW YORK, NY. 


The War on 

Stupid People 

In the July/August issue, David 
H. Freedman warned that we are 
beginning to mistake smarts for 
human worth. 


Freedman conflates several 
things that are quite discrete. 
It is, indeed, intellectual 
boorishness to lampoon those 
who are not intellectually 
gifted. This is not the same, 
however, as ridiculing those 
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with the capacity for reason- 
ing who refuse to exercise 
that gift. It is mean-spirited 
to speak ill of a person with 
an IQ of 85, but it is fair game 
to take on those of normal or 
above-average intelligence 
who deny climate change, 
evolution, the Holocaust, 
science, the historical record, 
and other fact-based realities. 
Ditto those who believe in gay 
conversion therapy, withhold- 
ing medical treatment from 
gravely ill children, the literal- 
ism of religious texts, that 
President Obama is a Muslim, 
and most of the Tea Party 
agenda. What word other 
than stupid should one apply 
to those who hold counter- 
factual beliefs that they 
refuse to hold up to the light 
of intellectual scrutiny? 
Freedman also needs to 
consider that there is a tit for 
tat at work. Historically, the 
American anti-intellectual 
tradition is far deeper and 
more vitriolic than the 
so-called war on stupid 
people. This is, after all, the 
society that invented the term 
egghead, which was always 
intended to be pejorative. 
Has Freedman forgotten Joe 
McCarthy's attacks on “pin- 
headed intellectuals,” Spiro 
Agnew’s “effete intellectual 
snobs,” Ronald Reagan’s viru- 
lent anti-intellectualism, and 
George W. Bush’s celebrations 
of dim-witted mediocrity? 
Freedman could make the 
case that intelligent people 
ought to be above revenge 
motives, but wouldn't that 
be a “stupid” denial of how 
contemporary politics actu- 
ally work? 


Robert E. Weir, Ph.D. 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


The idea that we should volun- 
tarily retain jobs that could be 
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THE BIG QUESTION 


On TheAtlantic.com, readers answered September's Big Question and 
voted on one another's responses. Here are the top vote-getters. 


О: What fictional school would 
you most like to attend? 


5. Welton Academy, in 
Dead Poets Society, where 
the English teacher John 
Keating urges his students 
to "carpe diem" and "make 
your lives extraordinary." 

— Joseph L. DeVitis 
4. Raphael's School of 
Athens, from which | would 
promptly be thrown out for 


lack of brainpower. 
— Tamara Grant 


ever—Faber College, home 
of the irreverent frat in 
Animal House. 

— Dan Fredricks 


2. Starfleet Academy. 
It represents a world of 
possibilities, scientific 
wonder, fairness, equity, 
and toleration. lm blind, but 
that wouldn’t have been 
counted against me in the 
United Federation of Plan- 
ets bastion. Who knows? 
Maybe with their medical 
know-how, l'd not be blind. 
— David Faucheux 


1. Hogwarts School of 
Witchcraft and Wizardry. 
l'd receive an owl, meet with 
the sorting hat, and enroll in 
potions class! 

— Kelly Swims 


automated simply so people 
of lesser capability have 
something to do is one that 
economists have debunked 
time and again. Whatever 
can be done effectively and 
less expensively by machines, 
we should have machines 

do. There are more than a 
few tasks not yet being taken 
care of in our society—child 
and elder care are two easy 
examples—that those without 
a college degree can handle. 
Let's focus on matching 
people to valued jobs that are 
within their abilities without 
simply making work where it's 
not needed. 


Gidon G. Rothstein 
BRONX, N.Y. 


I believe you owe an apol- 
ogy to Atlantic readers, to 
those of us who have worked 
in education, and—most 


especially—to the supposed 
"underprivileged kids 

who are, against the odds, 
extremely intelligent." What 
an asinine, offensive thing 
to say. I fear you have mixed 
up being formally educated 
at high-quality schools and 
being intelligent; the latter 
is not always dependent on 
the former. 


Kelci Lucier, M.Ed. 
BOISE, IDAHO 


Da H.Fr 
In cataloging the misguided 
beliefs of an enormous subset 
ofthe U.S. population, Robert 
Weir inadvertently supports 

my point. I think we can readily 
recognize these beliefs as ones 
that by and large belong to the 
far-right America from which 
Donald Trump draws support. 
That cohort has been clearly 
associated with lower levels of 
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education, which in turn cor- 
relates with lower intelligence. 
Weir can claim that he wants to 
demean only the high-IQ minor- 
ity among them who apparently 
willfully decline to exercise 

their ample intelligence, but I'm 
skeptical that he's friendly to 

the rest. 

Iof course agree with Gidon 
Rothstein that ratcheting down 
the rush to automation isn't 
great economics, and that a 
preferable solution would be get- 
ting displaced workers of limited 
intellectual capacity into the 
non-intellectually demanding 
jobs that survive automation. 
Unfortunately, the list of those 
jobs is shrinking, and it’s hard to 
picture 150 million Americans 
working in child and elder care 
and the few other major catego- 
ries of non-automatable jobs 
open to the less well educated. 

I don’t blame Kelci Lucier for 
taking offense at my pointing 
out that poverty is correlated 
with lower intelligence. Even if I 
note that there’s plenty of room 
for exception, I realize it must 
feel offensive to many, not least 
to educators who dedicate their 
lives to defying that relationship. 
Unfortunately, the evidence 
behind the correlation is close 
to unassailable, and there is a 
vast scientific consensus behind 
it. That makes it likely true, but 
I admit that doesn't make it a 
nice thing to say. I apologize. 


There’s No Such 


Thing as Free Will 


In June, the philosopher 
Stephen Cave suggested that 
even if free will doesn’t exist, we 
may be better off believing in it. 


Stephen Cave tells us that 
“the firing of neurons deter- 
mines not just some or most 
but all our thoughts, hopes, 
and dreams.” But in stating 


this claim he seems blithely 
unaware that the claim, if true, 
could never be known to be 
true. That is because the claim 
would have to apply to itself, 
because it, too, is one of our 
thoughts. Likewise, it would 
also apply to all the evidence 
and arguments he offers to 
support it. In short, if humans 
are not significantly free to 
form rational judgments and 
beliefs, it is not just moral 
responsibility that goes down 
the tubes; science goes with it. 


Roy Clouser 

PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, 
COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY 
HADDONFIELD, N.J. 


I found two fatal flaws in 
Stephen Cave’s reasoning. 

First, just because my 
neurons fire every time I think 
does not mean that their firing 
is causing me to think. Any 
good scientist knows that 
correlation does not make 
for causation. You have to 
rule out all other possibili- 
ties before causation can be 
inferred, and then it is only 
inferred, not proved. 

Second, in spite of the 
arguments presented, when 
you look at the studies cited 
by Mr. Cave to show that 
free will does not exist, those 
studies actually show support 
for free will. The fact that 
people, after being convinced 
that “free will does not exist,” 
changed their behavior to 


be less honest demonstrates 
clearly that free will exists; 
otherwise their behavior 
would not have changed one 
iota. If their behavior had 
been predetermined, then 

it would not have been able 
to change just because of a 
change in the dialogue, or 
the way they understood 
"reality." The fact that people 
changed their giving behav- 
iors in Roy Baumeister's study 
again demonstrates conclu- 
sively that free will exists, or 
they would not have changed 
their behavior. This shows 
clearly that we are able to 
make decisions. 


Dave Reynolds 
CANBY, ORE. 


The author and the professors 
he quotes struggle with the 
quandary of whether or not 

to inform people that their 
lives are predetermined—that 
they have no free choice. 
They needn't be so worried, 
because whatever they 
choose to do has already been 
predetermined. 


Yosef Reinman 
LAKEWOOD, N.J. 


By "free will," Stephen Cave 
seems to mean the ability to 
choose with no constraints 
whatsoever. In that sense, 
free will of course does not 
exist; there is no such thing. 
While this was not apparent to 
many past thinkers, modern 
social and natural sciences 
have exposed numerous 
constraints on our choices. 

In making them, we are 
restricted by our historical 
time, ethnic/cultural back- 
ground, educational achieve- 
ment, economic and social 
status, gender, age, tempera- 
ment, and, yes, our genes and 
brains, among other influ- 
ences. We have incorporated 
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such new knowledge in our 
judicial systems by treating 
offenders differently on the 
basis of age, mental capacity, 
and other factors. 

But this does not mean we 
do not make choices. Cave, 
after all, chose to write his 
essay and to make the points 
that he made. The researchers 
he chose to reference chose 
their experiments. Sam Harris 
surely doesn't believe that 
his philosophical position is 
only the determined outcome 
of his neural processes, nor 
that his readers' brains will 
determine their acceptance 
or rejection of his claims. 
Determinists presuppose 
choice even as they choose to 
argue for its nonexistence or 
its impossibility. 

One can sensibly hold that 
neither past, present, nor 
future brain research will have 
any bearing on this issue. 
Choice is a defining attribute 
of what it is to be a human 
being. To think of our ability 
to choose as being totally 
free is to ignore what we have 
learned about human beings. 
But to think of it as totally the 
result of neural activity is to 
deny the centrality of choice in 
the way we fashion out lives. 


Forest Hansen 

PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF 
PHILOSOPHY, LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
EASTON, MD. 


Department of 
Oversights 

The illustrations for Nathaniel 
Rich’s “Better Than Nature” 
(September) mistakenly 

did not include a credit for 
the artist, Gaby D'Alessandro. 
We regret the error. 


To contribute to The 
Conversation, please email 
letters@theatlantic.com. Include 
your full name, city, and state. 
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“It is a cliché in Israel 
to say that if 
Bill Clinton ran for 
prime minister, 
he would win easily." 
— Jeffrey Goldberg, 


p.24 
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Fearofa 
Female 
President 


Hillary Clinton's 
candidacy has provoked 
a wave of misogyny—one 
that may roil American 
life for years to come. 


BY PETER BEINART 


XCEPT FOR HER GENDER, 
Hillary Clinton is a highly con- 
ventional presidential candi- 
date. She's been in public life 
for decades. Her rhetoric is carefully 
calibrated. She tailors her views to re- 
flect the mainstream within her party. 
The reaction to her candidacy, how- 
ever, has been unconventional. The 
percentage of Americans who hold a 
"strongly unfavorable" view of her sub- 
stantially exceeds the percentage for 
any other Democratic nominee since 
1980, when pollsters began asking 
the question. Antipathy to her among 
white men 15 even more unprecedented. 
According to the Public Religion Re- 
search Institute, 52 percent of white 
men hold a “very unfavorable” view of 
Clinton. That's a whopping 20 points 
higher than the percentage who viewed 
Barack Obama very unfavorably in 2012, 
32 points higher than the percentage 
who viewed Obama very unfavorably 
in 2008, and 28 points higher than the 
percentage who viewed John Kerry very 
unfavorably in 2004. 
At the Republican National Conven- 
tion, this fervent hostility was hard to 


miss. Inside the hall, delegates repeat- 
edly broke into chants of ^Lock her up." 
Outside the hall, vendors sold campaign 
paraphernalia. As I walked around, I 
recorded the merchandise on display. 
Here's a sampling: 

Black pin reading DON'T BE A PUSSY. 
VOTE FOR TRUMP IN 2016. Black-and- 
red pin reading TRUMP 2016: FINALLY 
SOMEONE WITH BALLS. White T-shirt 
reading TRUMP THAT BITCH. White 
T-shirt reading HILLARY SUCKS BUT NOT 
LIKE MONICA. Red pin reading LIFE'S A 
BITCH: DON'T VOTE FOR ONE. White pin 
depicting a boy urinating on the word 
Hillary. Black T-shirt depicting Trump 


as a biker and Clinton falling off the 
motorcycle's back alongside the words 
IF YOU CAN READ THIS, THE BITCH FELL 
OFF. Black T-shirt depicting Trump as a 
boxer having just knocked Clinton to the 
floor ofthe ring, where she lies faceupin 
a clingy tank top. White pin advertising 
KFC HILLARY SPECIAL. 2 FAT THIGHS. 2 
SMALL BREASTS ... LEFT WING. 
Standard commentary about Clin- 
ton's candidacy—which focuses on her 
email server, the Benghazi attack, her 
oratorical deficiencies, her struggles with 
"authenticity"—doesn't explain the inten- 
sity of this opposition. But the academic 
literature about how men respond to 
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women who assume traditionally male 
roles does. And it is highly disturbing. 
Over the past few years, political 
scientists have suggested that, counter- 
intuitively, Barack Obama's election 
may have led to greater acceptance by 
whites of racist rhetoric. Something sim- 
ilar is now happening with gender. Hill- 
ary Clinton's candidacy is sparking the 
kind of sexist backlash that decades of 
research would predict. If she becomes 
president, that backlash could convulse 
American politics for years to come. 
Tounderstand this reaction, start with 
what social psychologists call “precarious 
manhood” theory. The theory posits that 
while womanhood is typically viewed as 
natural and permanent, manhood must 
be “earned and maintained.” Because it 
is won, it can also be lost. Scholars at the 
University of South Florida and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
reported that when asked how someone 
might lose his manhood, college stu- 
dents rattled off social failures like “los- 
ing a job.” When asked how someone 
might lose her womanhood, by contrast, 
they mostly came up with 
physical examples like “a 
sex-change operation” or 
“having a hysterectomy.” 
Among the emascu- 
lations men most fear is 
subordination to women. 


A troubling 
omen 
comes from 
Australia and 
Brazil, where 


“experienced feelings of moral outrage,” 
such as contempt, anger, and disgust. 

But while both men and women are 
often critical of powerful women, men 
are more likely to react aggressively. A 
study published last year by researchers 
at Northwestern, Washington State, and 
Bocconi University, in Italy, reported 
that men negotiating with a female hir- 
ing manager demanded more money 
than those negotiating with a male 
one. Another recent study, this one by 
University of South Florida researchers, 
showed that after men had their gender 
identity threatened, they placed riskier 
bets. Feeling subordinate to women may 
also lead men to act recklessly in their 
private lives. According to the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut’s Christin Munsch, 
men who are economically dependent 
on their wives are more likely than oth- 
ers to be unfaithful. 

It gets worse. In a study of several 
hundred people, Jennifer Berdahl of the 
University of British Columbia found 
that women who “deviated from tra- 
ditional gender roles—by occupying a 
‘man’s’ job or having a ‘mas- 
culine’ personality” were 
disproportionately targeted 
for sexual harassment. 

But sexual harassment 
isn’t more likely only when 
women violate traditional 


(Some women who prize female gender roles. It's also more 
traditional gender roles leaders have likely when men consider 
find male subordination suffered those roles sacrosanct. In 
threatening too.) This a brutal another study, Italian re- 


fear isn't wholly irrational. 
A2011 study in the Journal 
of Experimental Social Psy- 
chology found that men who have female 
supervisors earn less, and enjoy less pres- 
tige, than men whose bosses are male. 
Given the anxieties that powerful 
women provoke, it’s not surprising that 
both men and women judge them more 
harshly than they judge powerful men. 
A 2010 study by Victoria L. Brescoll and 
Tyler G. Okimoto found that people’s 
views of a fictional male state senator 
did not change when they were told he 
was ambitious. When told that a fic- 
tional female state senator was ambi- 
tious, however, men and women alike 
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backlash. 


searchers arranged for 
male students to collabo- 
rate online with a fictitious 
man and one of two fictitious women. 
One of the women said she wanted to 
become a bank manager “even though 
it takes so much time away from family” 
and that she had joined “a union that 
defends women’s rights.” The second 
woman said she wanted to be a teacher, 
which she considered “the ideal job for 
a woman because it allows you to have 
sufficient time for family and children.” 
Having told the subjects that they were 
participating in a test of visual memory, 
the researchers gave them an assortment 
of images to exchange, some of which 


were pornographic. In each group, the 
fictitious male interlocutor proceeded 
to send pornographic images to the fic- 
titous female; the researchers studied 
which ofthe male students would do the 
same, and to which ofthe women. They 
reported that the feminist interlocutor 
received the most pornography, and that 
male students who endorsed traditional 
gender roles were most likely to send it. 
Other studies have reached similar 
conclusions. Two analyses of American 
murder statistics, for instance, suggest 
that in cities in the South, where men 
tend to hold traditional attitudes about 
gender, greater economic equality be- 
tween men and women correlates with 
higher rates of male-on-female murder. 
The same correlation was not found in 
areas with less traditional attitudes. 


HY IS THIS relevant to Hillary 

Clinton? It's relevant because the 
Americans who dislike her most are those 
who most fear emasculation. According 
to the Public Religion Research Insti- 
tute, Americans who "completely agree" 
that society is becoming "too soft and 
feminine" were more than four times as 
likely to have a "very unfavorable" view 
of Clinton as those who "completely 
disagree." And the presidential-primary 
candidate whose supporters were most 
likely to believe that America is becom- 
ing feminized—more likely by double 
digits than supporters of Ted Cruz—was 
Donald Trump. 

The gender backlash against Clinton's 
candidacy may not defeat her. But neither 
is it likely to subside if she wins. Jennifer 
Lawless, the director of the Women & 
Politics Institute at American University, 
suggested to me that Clinton has gener- 
ally grown more popular when she stops 
seeking an office and begins occupying 
it. This accords with the research show- 
ing public hostility toward overt displays 
of female ambition. On the other hand, 
the pollster Anna Greenberg notes that 
Clinton has generally been most popular 
when conforming to traditional gender 
roles (working on women’s issues as first 
lady, sticking by her husband during the 
Monica Lewinsky scandal, loyally serv- 
ing Barack Obama as secretary of state) 


*POLITICS 


and least popular when violating them 
(heading the health-care task force, serv- 
ing in the Senate, running for president). 
Beingthe first female president, needless 
to say, violates traditional gender roles. 

Another troubling omen comes 
from Australia and Brazil, where, in re- 
cent years, pioneering female leaders 
have suffered a brutal backlash. To be 
sure, some women leaders—Margaret 
Thatcher, Angela Merkel, Indira 
Gandhi—have thrived despite sexist 
opposition. Still, research suggests that 
women leaders are less likely than their 
male counterparts to be accepted as 
legitimate, a problem that plagued both 
Australian Prime Minister Julia Gillard, 
who was ousted in 2013 after only three 
years, and Brazilian President Dilma 
Rousseff, who was impeached earlier 
this year for corruption even though her 
male predecessors and some of her key 
male tormentors had likely done worse. 

Because womenin positions ofpower 
are seen as less legitimate than men in 
comparable positions, a study led by 
Yale's Andrea Vial warns, their mind-set 
can come to resemble that of “illegiti- 
mate authorities." A "self-reinforcing 
cycle" develops: In the face of disrespect, 
a woman's leadership style can become 
overly tentative or aggressive. People in 
turn attack her, and she responds with 
more self-defeating defensiveness. In 
their 2007 biography of Clinton, the for- 
mer New York Times reporters Jeff Gerth 
and Don Van Natta Jr. write: 


Some of Hillary's biggest mistakes 

began as rather inconsequential er- 
rors in judgment and exaggerations. 
When they were seized on by her crit- 
ics, Hillary followed—and continues 

to follow—the same pattern: She dug 

in because she feared that admitting 

a mistake would arm her enemies. 


Growing paranoid is easy when, because 
of your gender, people really are out to 
get you. 

It would be comforting to believe 
that, whatever tribulations Clinton 
may endure personally, her presidency 
will still reduce sexism in society at 
large. Sadly, reactions to Obama sug- 
gest the picture is not so simple. In 2009, 
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Stanford psychologists reported that 
having supported Obama actually made 
respondents more likely to choose a 
white job applicant over a black one. A 
2011 paper by the University of Michi- 
gan's Nicholas Valentino and Ted Brader 
found that Obama's election persuaded 
some whites that racism had declined, 
which made them more critical of 
affirmative action. Thus, the election ofa 
black president "had the ironic effect of 
boosting estimates of racial resentment.” 
In anew, unpublished study with Fabian 
Neuner and Matthew Vandenbroek, 
Valentino further posits that the Obama 
presidency may have given some whites 
“the perceived moral license to express 
more critical attitudes about minorities.” 


Even without Clinton, resentment 
against female empowerment would 
be a potent force. In 2015, more Repub- 
licans told the Public Religion Research 
Institute that “there is a lot of discrimi- 
nation” against white men than said 

"there is a lot of discrimination" against 
women. This spring, 42 percent of 
Americans said they believed the United 
States has become "too soft and femi- 
nine." Imagine how these already un- 
nerved Americans will react once there's 
a female president. Forty-two percent 
isn't enough to win the presidency. But 
it's enough to create a lot of political 
and cultural turmoil. What I saw on the 
streets of Cleveland, I fear, may be just 
the beginning. 


*VERY SHORT BOOK EXCERPT 


THE RADICAL AND THE RACIST 


SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, the first African American woman 
elected to Congress, launched a bid for the presidency in 1972. 
In May of that year, she took a step that baffled supporters. After 
a would-be assassin shot George Wallace at point-blank range 
during a campaign appearance in Laurel, Maryland, Chisholm 
visited Wallace in the hospital to express her concern and sympa- 
thy. The gesture attracted widespread media attention and puz- 
zled, to say the least, those who had followed Wallace's career 
asone ofthe most vitriolic segregationists of his day. Chisholm 
wanted to convey, in part, her belief that it was important in a 
democracy to respect contrary opinions without “impugning the 
motives" and “maligning the character" of one's opponents. To 
view it any other way, Chisholm argued, was to encourage "the 
same sickness in public life that leads to assassinations." 


— Adapted from The Highest Glass Ceiling: Women's Quest for the American Presi- 
dency, by Ellen Fitzpatrick, published in February by Harvard University Press 
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THE 
INTEGRATED 
CARE PATH 


Emergency medical care is like traditional health care, only 
more so: The doctors are unfamiliar, the fees are unpredict- 
able, you answer the same questions a hundred times, and 
nobody seems to remember the answers. In other words, 


care is fragmented. 


But what if a patient—say, a woman in her 60s—could be 
smoothly guided through early, preventive medical care? 
What if her treatment was supplemented by home care and 
education, and a steady stream of information was circulated 


among her providers? 


This is a picture of how OptumCare™ provides integrated 
care—and all it can do to lower costs while improving the 
health of people and communities. 
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MAKING THE EXPERT ADVICE 
CONNECTION 

The physician agrees 
he patient is at risk 
or CHF and tells her 
how they can address 
it to meet her goal of 
eeping up with her 
grandchildren. The doc- 
or orders appropriate 
ests and refers her to 
a cardiologist. 
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i CONTINUOUS 
COMMUNICATION 


During an at-home pre- 
ventive wellness exam, 

a nurse practitioner 
helps a patient set up an 
appointment with her 
physician online after 
noticing some symptoms 


of congestive heart 
ailure (CHF). 


The whole care team 
reaches out to the 
patient. Her physician 
follows up with test 
results while the care 
manager ensures she 
has transportation and 
confirms her appoint- 
ment time. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


The cardiologist has 
every provider's infor- 
mation on the patient in 
an integrated electronic 
medical record (ЕМЕ). 
The cardiologist con- 
firms the diagnosis and 
recommends a care 
plan, adding it to her 
EMR and educating her 
about the plan. 
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РВЕМЕМТЇМС А 
HEALTH SCARE 


One week later, the 
patient feels short of 
breath and calls her 
nurse practitioner, 
who provides addi- 
tional medication and 
advises her to visit the 
urgent-care clinic in 
the morning. 
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IMMEDIATE RESPONSE 


The urgent-care team 
treats the patient’s 
CHF symptoms, adjusts 
her treatment plan, and 
arranges a follow-up 
with her cardiologist 

at the clinic the next 
morning. 
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GETTING ON TRACK 


At the appointment, the 
cardiologist walks the 
patient through adjust- 
ments to her care plan, 
including new medication 
and the healthy habits 
she should maintain. 


FOLLOWING 
THE RECOVERY 


The nurse practitioner 
visits the patient at 
home and continues 

to educate her on her 
condition while keeping 
all team members 
informed through 

the EMR. 
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THE TURNAROUND 


The patient has 

been eating healthily 
and exercising, man- 
aging her condition 
through a wellness ap- 
proach with the help of 
a nearby senior center. 


WHEN CARE WORKS 


The patient has her next 
visit with her primary- 
care physician, who 
notes that she's meeting 
her goals: managing her 
CHF, staying healthy, 
and keeping up with 

the grandkids. 


LEARN MORE ABOUT HOW OPTUMCARE™ PROVIDES INTEGRATED CARE AT THEATLANTIC.COM/OPTUM-CARE. 
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x If you could see into the future and prevent something bad 
from happening, wouldn't you? At Optum, we use predictive 
О PT U M analytics to provide doctors and hospitals with insights that 
help identify at-risk patients and get them the care they need. 
People. Technology. Data. Action. As a health services and innovation company, this is one 


of the many ways Optum connects all parts of health care 
to achieve better outcomes. 
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The Brain Bro 


Forget Adderall. Forget Provigil. Eric Matzner believes that 
his pills will make you smarter, in weeks. 
BY OLGA KHAZAN 


T WAS 7 P.M. on a Thursday, 
and Eric Matzner had gathered a 
group of bio-hackers and futurists 
in a bright room in бап Francis- 
co's Mission District for an invite-only 
Meetup. The event promised to school 
them in “nootropics,” or cognitive- 
enhancement pills, like the ones he sells 
through his start-up, Nootroo. 
Matzner’s pills come in “gold” and 
“silver” formulas, which are to be taken 
on alternating days. Over time, they’re 
intended to enhance focus, memory, 
and cognitive function. The pills are 
what he does for money, but it’s talks 
like these—the chance to evangelize 
about nootropics—that really fire him up. 
"I'm basically going to cover how 
they came about and, like, a little bit 
of their properties," said Matzner, 
launching his slide deck. The first slide 
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featured a portrait of Corneliu E. Giur- 
gea, a Romanian scientist regarded as 
the father of nootropics, and a quote 
from him: "Man will not wait passively 
for millions of years before evolution 
offers him a better brain." With that, 
Matzner, who is 28, began rocketing 
through the history and science of 
nootropics at a pace typically heard only 
at debate tournaments. 

Nootroo's gold pill contains noo- 
pept, a memory aid developed in Rus- 
sia, while the silver one delivers an older 
drug called phenylpiracetam, which 
is said to have been used to boost cosmo- 
nauts' stamina. Phenylpiracetam is 
similarto piracetam, which Giurgea and 
his colleagues discovered by accident in 
the 1960s while trying to develop new 
sleeping pills. Finding that piracetam 
seemed to activate rather than quiet the 


brain, Giurgea declared that it belonged 
in a new category of drugs, which he 
called nootropics, from the Greek word 
for “mind.” 

In recent years, the productivity race 
among Silicon Valley types has given 
rise to myriad companies that hawk 
"smart drugs" online. These pills go far 
beyond familiar prescription stimulants 
like Adderall and Ritalin, long used 
and abused by college kids and Wall 
Street workers. Instead, the companies 
research obscure foreign powders and 
fill their capsules with everything from 
Ayurvedic herbs to krill oil. 

“Look to how you can optimize your- 
self,” Matzner said, using one of his 
favorite verbs. “The body offers plenty 
of weaknesses that can potentially be 
overcome.” Midway through the presen- 
tation, he unleashed one of his favorite 
theories: “If somebody invented a drug 
that improved the brains of the world’s 
10 million scientists by 1 percent,” 
Matzner said, paraphrasing the Swedish 
philosopher Nick Bostrom, “it would be 
like creating 100,000 new scientists.” 

He opened the floor to questions. 
About halfthe audience had already tried 
nootropics, but some seemed skeptical. 

"Tf you want to be seen as more than 
a snake-oil salesman," one man said, 

“you need to have some sort of app 
using video games or other tasks that we 
can use to test your product." 

"Hundred percent agree with you!,” 
Matzner exclaimed. "Already under 
development!" 


м ATZNER HEARD THE CALL of 
nootropics five years ago. He was 
living in New York, running a different 
start-up and struggling to manage every- 
thing himself. One minute he'd be cod- 
ing something; the next, he'd be reading 
a book about advertising so he could 
write some ad copy. At first, he turned 
to prescription medications, including 
amphetamines and modafinil (also mar- 
keted as Provigil), an anti-narcolepsy 
drug. But he soon realized that what he 
needed was not simply wakefulness so 
much as the ability to learn faster. 

He switched to piracetam and, after 
noticing improvements in his attention 
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span and reaction time, joined online 
nootropics communities in an effort to 
hone his “stack,” or daily pill regimen. "I 
took it a lot further than probably most 
of the people there," he told me, in his 
signature auctioneer-on-speed cadence. 
Actually, scratch that. An auctioneer 
speaks at 250 words a minute, Matzner 
explained. He figures his own pace is just 
north of 160. ^But I hope my fidelity is 
high!" he added. 

To select the right nutrients, Matzner 
wrote a web script to automatically 
download studies of interesting com- 
pounds, which he stockpiled in vari- 
ous Dropbox folders. For harder-to-get 
research, he emailed German librar- 
les and corresponded with the Russian 
nootropics pioneer Rita Ostrovskaya. 

Before long, Matzner was spending 
more time researching nootropics than 
working on his start-up. In 2014, he 
launched Nootroo and relocated to San 
Francisco, home to many of his custom- 
ers and competitors. 

Two of Nootroo's rivals, 


in which the drug improved verbal mem- 
ory after two weeks. The mainstream 
scientists I spoke with, however, ques- 
tion the powers of piracetam and the 
other ingredients that nootropics com- 
panies use. Cochrane, an independent 
network that assesses health research, 
has been reviewing studies of pirace- 
tam's effects on people with dementia 
or Alzheimer's disease since 2000, and 
reports thatthere is insufficient evidence 
to confirm that the drug significantly 
enhances thinking or memory. One of 
the review's authors, Leon Flicker, a pro- 
fessor of geriatric medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia, told me the 
evidence for piracetam's use as a smart 
drug is "almost nonexistent." He was 
surprised it was being considered one. 
"Sometimes I think I don't understand 
Americans," he mused. 

“Not finding evidence of something 
is not the same as it not being true,” 
Matzner countered. He noted that some 

of the studies in the Coch- 
rane review show that par- 


Nootrobox and truBrain, As one ticipants did improve on 
have attracted millions Redditor piracetam. He also pointed 
from venture capitalists, put if, the to a different meta-analysis, 
but Matzner hasn't taken drua "makes conducted by scientists 
on investors, saying he me info affiliated with a piracetam 
prefers it that way. He told a godlike manufacturer, which sug- 
me that Nootroo has a few spong е" gested that piracetam might 


thousand customers, who 
pay $64.95 for a 30-day 
supply or $54.95 for a monthly subscrip- 
tion, and he says his customer base is 

growing by 20 percent each month. He 

recently introduced one-hour delivery 
in San Francisco. 

Although many nootropics compa- 
nies market their products as dietary 
supplements, Nootroo maintains that 
its pills aren't supplements; instead, 
they are labeled "for neuroscience 
research only." The company has so far 
avoided regulation by the FDA, and like 
many nootropics purveyors, it inhabits a 
regulatory and scientific gray area. Few 
ironclad studies on nootropics exist, and 
there's no clear path for bringing them 
to market. 

According to Matzner, one ofthe best 
pieces of evidence for piracetam comes 
from a1976 study of 16 college students, 


be effective after all. As for 
phenylpiracetam, Matzner 
says it works best when combined with 
choline, as it is in Nootroo. 

In addition to choline, Matzner's 
pills contain a form of caffeine and 
L-theanine, an amino acid said to pro- 
mote calm and improve focus. I asked 
why people can't just soak up these 
nutrients from natural sources, like 
tea. He opened a chart on his computer 
purporting to show that one ofthe most 
choline-rich foods is turkey gizzard. 
“How much turkey gizzard have you 
eaten today?" he asked. 


| ТООК А NOOTROO for this article, 
and I can’t say it worked miracles. Not 
long after I swallowed the capsule, I felt 
a dull ache in my forehead. I was slug- 
gish at work, and though I pepped up 
later in the day, I was not as sharp as I am 


on the low dose of physician-prescribed 
generic Adderall that I usually take. I 
tried Nootroo only once, though, and 
Matzner says it can be a few weeks be- 
fore the pills reach full potency. 

Most nootropics customers seem to 
fit the striver-technologist stereotype. 
By Matzner’s rough estimate, about half 
of his clients are young professionals. 
Nootrobox says it has tens of thousands 
of customers, about a fifth of whom live 
in the Bay Area; its beta testers skewed 
male and white-collar. Meanwhile, on 
sites like Reddit and LongeCity, where 
readers swap tips on DIY supplement 
blends, the crowd appears more diverse. 
Some people have ADHD and take 
nootropics as an alternative to Adderall. 
One Reddit poster, juggling a job and 
school, wanted help powering through 
12-hour study sessions. Others complain 
of anxiety and depression. 

Skeptics think nootropics users might 
be experiencing the placebo effect. “You 
can give people lemonade and tell them 
it's a cognitive enhancer, and they'll get 
perky,” says Derek Lowe, a science blog- 
ger and expert on drug discovery. Even 
if that's true, who can blame users for 
craving a mental edge? Willpower only 
gets you so far, after all. Ladder climbers 
can skimp on sleep and give up every- 
thing but work. They can defer having 
children or much of a social life. But they 
can't grow smarter overnight. The pros- 
pect of cheating nature is seductive. As 
one Redditor put it, piracetam “makes 
me into a godlike sponge." 

For many users, nootropics are not 
just a productivity tool; they're part of 
a holistic journey toward perfection of 
the mind, body, and soul. According 
to Matzner, Nootroo confers its great- 
est benefits as part of a broader "proto- 
col" that includes meditation, exercise, 
and eating "clean." He consumes an 
extremely high-fat, low-carb, ketogenic 
diet; meditates; and tracks his sleep. 
Because he takes more than 40 daily 
supplements, he has a naturopath check 
his blood regularly. 

He swears by the Japanese philoso- 
phy of kaizen, which preaches con- 
tinuous improvement, and Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyi's concept of “flow,” a 
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state of blissful concentration. He idol- 
izes Elon Musk and has joined a team 
that's competing to build a pod for 
Musk's Hyperloop, a tube-based trans- 
portation system. 

Matzner says he wishes he could 
spend more time documenting his in- 
sights in blog posts and books, but it's 
hard to squeeze in writing, what with the 
start-up, the Hyperloop pod, the Meet- 
ups, the tracked sleep, the good fats. 
Instead, he dribbles out facts wherever 
he goes, as though Wikipedia sprang to 
life and got a fade haircut. 

At one point, we climbed into an 
Uber to head across town. 

"Are you wearing your seat belt?" he 
asked me. I was not. "You're less than 35 
years old?" Iam. "If you're under 35, your 
biggest risk of death is traumatic injury," 
he said. "Very likely a car is involved." 

At the end of the Meetup event, 
Matzner put his Nootroo-fueled life- 
style to the test via a meditation compe- 
tition. (“How HARD can you relax?" the 
event page had inquired.) Wearing EEG 
headbands, pairs of contestants would 
meditate while the audience tried to 
distract them with heckling. The devices 
would measure electrical activity emit- 
ted by the meditators' brains and project 
scores, based on their levels of calm, on 
a giant screen. Whoever remained in a 
meditative state the longest would win. 

Matzner signed me up. I lost my 
round and gotthe lowest score of anyone 
participating. Embarrassed, I looked 
longingly toward the wine Matzner had 
brought, but almost nobody was drink- 
ing. He suggested that the attendees 
knew alcohol would make them tired. 

"This is the kind of crowd that probably 
is looking to optimize," he said. 

When Matzner's turn came, he 
plopped down in a folding chair. His 
eyelids fluttered shut, and as his brain 
jolted toward tranquility, he pursed his 
lips and breathed out. For a while, he and 
his opponent were neck and neck, brain 
to brain. But then Matzner pulled ahead. 

The crowd counted down the final 
seconds in unison. Matzner opened his 
eyes, slid off his headband, and smiled. 
Optimization accomplished. 

He'd won, 1,339 to 779. 


*STUDY OF STUDIES 


*Nice Day, Eh?" 


How small talk can improve your life 


BY STEPHANIE HAYES 


ECURITY GUARD, 
truck driver, sales- 

person—year after year, 
these jobs appear on 
lists of the unhappiest 
careers. Although many 
factors can make a job 
dismal—unusual hours, 
low pay, no chance for 
advancement—these 
three gigs stand out for 
another reason: They're 
characterized either by 
a lack of conversation 
or by obligatory but 
meaningless small talk. 

Psychologists have 
long said that connecting 
with others is central to 
well-being, but just how 
much conversation we 
require is under investi- 
gation. In one study, re- 
searchers eavesdropped 
on undergraduates for 
four days, then cataloged 
each overheard conver- 
sation as either "small 
talk" CWhat do you 
have there? Popcorn? 
Yummy!" or "substan- 
tive" (“So did they get 
divorced soon after?"). 
They found that the 
second type correlated 
with happiness—the 
happiest students had 
roughly twice as many 
substantive talks as the 
unhappiest ones. Small 
talk, meanwhile, made up 
only 10 percent of their 
conversation, versus 
almost 30 percent of con- 
versation among the least 
content students. [1] 

But don't write off 
chitchat just yet. Scien- 
tists believe that small 
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talk (which linguists 
describe as a form of 

"phatic communication”) 
could promote bonding. 
Late last year, Princeton 
researchers reported that 
ring-tailed lemurs reserve 
their call-and-response 
conversations, akin to 
human chitchat, for the 
animals they groom the 
most—suggesting that 
small talk maintains 
closeness with loved ones, 
and isn't merely the stuff 
of awkward exchanges 
with strangers. [2] 


Still, bantering with 
strangers could brighten 
your morning. In a series 
of experiments, psy- 
chologists gave Chicago 
commuters varying 
directions about whether 
to talk with fellow train 
passengers—something 
they typically avoided. 
Those told to chat with 
others reported a more 
pleasant journey than 
those told to "enjoy your 
solitude" or to do what- 
ever they normally would. 
None of the chatters re- 
ported being rebuffed. [3] 
And the results held for 
introverts and extroverts 
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alike—which makes 
sense, since acting extro- 
verted has a positive 
effect on introverts. [4] 

Small talk can also 
help us feel connected 
to our surroundings. 
People who smiled at, 
made eye contact with, 
and briefly spoke with 
their Starbucks baristas 
reported a greater sense 
of belonging than those 
who rushed through 
the transaction. [5] 
Similarly, one not yet 
published paper found 
that when volunteers 
broke the silence of the 
Tate Modern to chat with 
gallerygoers, the visitors 
felt happier and more 
connected to the exhibit 
than those who were not 
approached. [6] 

Of course, some 
of us are better than 
others at turning small 
talk into something 
bigger. In one study, 
people who were 
rated “less curious” 
by researchers had 
trouble getting a 
conversation rolling 
on their own, and had 
greater luck building 

closeness with others 
when they were sup- 
plied with questions that 
encouraged personal dis- 
closure (“When did you 
last cry in front of some- 
one?”). But people who 
were deemed “curious” 
needed no help trans- 
forming conversations 
about mundane things 
like favorite holidays into 
intimate exchanges. A 
“curious mind-set,” the 

authors concluded, can 
lead to “positive social 
interactions.” [7] 

So go ahead, pry. Chit- 
chat needn't be idle. And 
nosiness isn't all bad. 


Psychological and Personality 
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«MODEST PROPOSAL 


Getting Bill Out of 


the House 


Why Hillary should send her husband to Jerusalem 


BY JEFFREY GOLDBERG 


ILL CLINTON wasa president 
singularly taken by the idea 
that making peace between 
Palestinians and Israelis was 
possible. He devoted a disproportionate 
amount of time and political capital to the 
search for a solution to the conflict. Even 
before the man he describes as his hero, 
Yitzhak Rabin, the Israeli general turned 
prime minister, was assassinated in 
1995, Clinton believed that he had been 
called to this cause. Uniting the children 
of Isaac and Ishmael, the warring sons 
of Abraham, was, for a Southern Baptist, 
too tempting a challenge to ignore. In 
2000, he managed to bring the two sides 
close—infuriatingly close, in retrospect— 
to a final status agreement. But the two- 
week summit at Camp David that July, 
and subsequent rounds of negotiations 
between the Israeli prime minister, Ehud 
Barak, and the Palestinian leader, Yasser 
Arafat, failed to close the remaining gaps. 
In his very last weeks in office, Clinton 
was still trying for an agreement, present- 
ing a set of ideas that came to be known 
as the Clinton Parameters, which set the 
framework for a final push. The Israelis 
accepted them, with reservations. 
As Clinton later wrote in his memoir: 


It was historic: an Israeli govern- 
ment had said that to get peace, 
there would be a Palestinian state in 
roughly 97 percent ofthe West Bank, 
counting the [land] swap, and all of 
Gaza, where Israel also had settle- 
ments. The ball was in Arafat's court. 


But Arafat would not, or could not, 
bring an end to the conflict. “I still didn’t 
believe Arafat would make such a colos- 
sal mistake," Clinton wrote. “The deal 
was so good I couldn't believe anyone 
would be foolish enough to let it go." But 
the moment slipped away. "Arafat never 
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said no; he just couldn't bring himselfto 

say yes." In one of their last phone con- 
versations, shortly before Clinton's term 

ended, Arafat told the soon-to-be ex- 
president, in his comically ingratiating 

manner, that he considered him a "great 
man." Clinton responded coldly: ^I am 

not a great man. I am a failure, and you 

have made me one." 

This was an exaggeration. No one 
has come closer to achieving peace than 
Clinton, and it is at least somewhat plau- 
sible that, had Rabin lived, and had the 
Palestinians been led by 
someone other than Ara- 
fat, Clinton would today 
be known as the man who and 
brought an end to the 
Middle East's 100-year 
war. He also would al- 


Carter, Gore, 
bama 
have all won 


the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 


organizing themselves in such a way as to 
provide Bill Clinton with one more mis- 
sion. If elected, his wife will, like all other 
presidents of the past 40 years, at some 
point probably find it necessary, or advis- 
able, or even desirable, to attemptto solve 
the unsolvable conflict. She would have 
her choice of negotiators, but the only 
living person the antagonists would find, 
to their chagrin, impossible to ignore is 
Bill Clinton, a figure of singular stature 
in the Middle East. President Obama, 
after intermittent and tactically flawed 
attempts to ignite the peace process, has 
alienated many Israelis and disappointed 
many Palestinians. Bill Clinton, however, 
isthe sui generis president who left office 
widely popular on both sides ofthe divide. 
Assigning Billthe role of super-negotiator 
(deputies would have to lay the ground- 
work for a revived process, and manage 
its numberless intricacies) could provide 
Hillary with her best chance of success. 
Assigning Bill this task 
could also take care of 
another potential problem 
for Hillary: a pressing need 
to get him out ofthe house. 
I am writing this article 
in the courtyard of East Je- 


most certainly belong to Exclusion rusalem's American Colony 
an elite club, composed cannot Hotel, one of the loveliest 
of the other senior-most pl ease places on Earth, and an epi- 
living Democrats—Jimmy Clinton. center of intrigue during the 


Carter, Al Gore, and 

Barack Obama—all of 

whom are recipients of the Nobel Peace 
Prize. Exclusion from this group cannot 
please such a competitive man. 

And yet no one I’ve encountered be- 
lieves that Clinton pursued peace merely 
for acclaim. People who know him say 
he remains preoccupied with the issue 
today. “This is unfinished business for 
him,” Clinton’s former Middle East ne- 
gotiator, Dennis Ross, told me. In partic- 
ular, Clinton is said to be troubled that he 
could not achieve for the martyred Rabin 
what Rabin had tried to achieve himself. 

Sometimes, however, life provides 
second chances. 


l RECOGNIZE THAT WHAT I'm 
about to propose will seem presump- 
tuous. But I believe that events may be 


glory days of the peace pro- 

cess, in the 1990s. Tony Blair, 
the former British prime minister, set 
himself up here during his lengthy, un- 
successful term as a Middle East peace 
negotiator starting in 2007. There’s no 
reason the U.S. government couldn’t rent 
much of the place out for Bill Clinton. I 
think he would enjoy it very much, and 
my guess is that Hillary, and in particu- 
lar her top aides, might enjoy having him 
here as well. 

Now to the assumptions built into this 
idea. Leave aside the most obvious of 
these—that Hillary Clinton will win the 
presidency, and that Bill Clinton could be 
persuaded to devote himself once again 
to this frustrating, exhausting work. (It is 
one thing to consider the cause of peace 
unfinished business; it is another to want 
to finish the business yourself.) 


RON EDMONDS/AP 


One salient assumption is that the Bill 
Clinton oftoday remains the Bill Clinton 
of 16 years ago. Clinton has just turned 
70, and he has seemed, from time to 
time on the campaign trail, wan and un- 
focused. Peace negotiations require, as a 
prerequisite, large reservoirs of stamina. 
So his capacities are worth questioning. 

Another assumption has to do with 
the evolving nature of the conflict, and 
of the efforts to end it. The peace pro- 
cess is hovering near death. Twenty-five 
years after George H. W. Bush gathered 
Israelis and Palestinians (and others) at 
the Madrid peace conference, the pros- 
pects for a two-state solution seem more 
remote than ever. Each of the plans for- 
mulated to restart the process has been 
very nearly doomed to fail. John Kerry, 
Obama's energetic secretary of state, has 
wasted a great deal oftime in recent years 


Bill Clinton with Yitzhak Rabin and Yasser Arafat at the White House in 1993. No one has come closer 


Binational states barely work in Europe; 
in the Middle East, attempting to force 
these two warring tribes to share power 
would result in catastrophe. A two-state 
solution, on the other hand, grants the 
Palestinians something of what they say 
they want, and allows a smaller Israel to 
remain a Jewish-majority democracy. 
Both sides would be reasonably unhappy 
with such an outcome—a state of affairs 
that, in the context of the Middle East, 
would represent a transcendent victory. 
Any new American effort to end 
this conflict must be conceived of as a 
regional strategy, and as a bottom-up, 
rather than top-down, process. Today, 
many Arab states find themselves in 
tacit alignment with Israel against Iran, 
and against Islamic State-style extrem- 
ism. A revived push would have to take 
advantage of this new order, and use 


than Clinton to resolving the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 


tryingto move Benjamin Netanyahu, the 
Israeli prime minister, and Mahmoud 
Abbas, the Palestinian president, in the 
direction of meaningful negotiations. 
Alas, a two-state solution is the only 
solution. An often-discussed alterna- 
tive, a “one-state solution,” is a formula 
for endless war and mass violence. 


the Arabs to lever the Palestinians into 
negotiations. A man of Clinton's per- 
suasive powers could conceivably orga- 
nize such a complicated process. A man 
of his political gifts could also do the 
indispensable work of creating the con- 
ditions on the ground that would allow 
for an actual negotiation. This means 


promoting Palestinian economic inde- 
pendence, and it means making sure that 
gestures toward the Palestinians will be 
understood by Israelis as being in their 
own best interests. 

The next Middle East peace negotia- 
tor will need to win the trust ofthe Israe- 
lis, and to fend off attacks by the Israeli 
right. Obama failed at this; Bill Clinton 
could succeed. It is a cliché in Israel 
to say that if Bill Clinton ran for prime 
minister, he would win easily. Benjamin 
Netanyahu's manipulations won't work 
as easily on him as they did on Obama. 

There would be a certain irony in the 
appointment. Should Hillary Clinton be 
elected, her husband would be her most 
important adviser, but this would not be 
the most vital matter she could assign 
him to manage. This would not even be 
the most vital problem she would face 

in the Middle East. Since the revolu- 
tions of the Arab Spring, U.S. policy 
makers, previously enamored ofthe 

idea that solving the Israeli-Arab 

problem would yield solutions to 

all other regional problems, have 

come to see the dispute as somewhat 
marginal to core American security 
interests. At this point, it is perhaps 

the seventh-most-urgent situation in 

the Middle East—much less of a cri- 
sis than the cataclysm in Syria, the 

disintegration of Libya, the chaos in 

Iraq, the war in Yemen, the broader 
threat posed by the Islamic State, or 
the overarching conflict between 

Sunni and Shiite Muslims. 

And yet, the issue has captured 
the world's imagination for decades. 
The future of Israel has been a key 
bipartisan concern for generations 
of Americans, and it is almost axi- 
omatic that if the Palestinians have 
no viable future, neither does Israel. 
Only the United States has the power 
to cajole, manipulate, pressure, and 

persuade these two peoples to come to 
an agreement, and in the United States 
today, the best person to lead such an 
effort is the person who has already led 
such an effort. Bill Clinton might not 
succeed in bringing peace—chances аге 
good that he wouldn't—but it would be a 
crime not to give it one more try. 
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*BUSINESS 


America's Monopoly 


Problem 


How big business jammed the wheels of innovation 


BY DEREK THOMPSON 


OTANISTS DEFINE a rheo- 
phyte as an aquatic plant that 
thrives in swift-moving water. 
Coming from the Greek word 
rhéos, meaning a flow or stream, the term 
describes plants with wide roots and flex- 
ible stalks, well adapted to strong cur- 
rents rather than a pond’s or pasture’s 
stillness. For most of the 20th century, 
U.S. lawmakers worked to maintain 
just these sorts of conditions for the U.S. 
economy—a dynamic system, briskly 
flowing, that forced firms to adapt to the 
unpredictable currents ofthe free market 
or be washed away. 
In the past few decades, however, 
the economy has come to resemble 
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something more like a stagnant pool. 
Entrepreneurship, as measured by the 
rate of new-business formation, has de- 
clined in each decade since the 1970s, 
and adults under 35 (aka Millennials) 
are on track to be the least entrepreneur- 
ial generation on record. 

This decline in dynamism has co- 
incided with the rise of extraordinarily 
large and profitable firms that look dis- 
comfortingly like the monopolies and 
oligopolies of the 19th century. Ameri- 
can strip malls and yellow pages used 
to brim with new small businesses. But 
today, in a lot where several mom-and- 
pop shops might once have opened, 
Walmart spawns another superstore. In 


almost every sector of the economy— 
including manufacturing, construction, 
retail, and the entire service sector—the 
big companies are getting bigger. The 
share of all businesses that are new firms, 
meanwhile, has fallen by 50 percent 
since 1978. According to the Roosevelt 
Institute, a liberal think tank dedicated 
to advancing the ideals of Franklin and 
Eleanor Roosevelt, “markets are now 
more concentrated and less competitive 
than at any point since the Gilded Age." 
To comprehend the scope of cor- 
porate consolidation, imagine a day in 
the life of a typical American and ask: 
How long does it take for her to interact 
with a market that isn’t nearly monop- 
olized? She wakes up to browse the inter- 
net, access to which is sold through a 
local monopoly. She stocks up on food 
at a superstore such as Walmart, which 
owns a quarter of the grocery market. If 
she gets indigestion, she might go to a 
pharmacy, likely owned by one of three 
companies controlling 99 percent ofthat 
market. If she's stressed and wants to re- 
lax outside the shadow of an oligopoly, 
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she'll have to stay away from ebooks, 
music, and beer; two companies con- 
trol more than half of all sales in each 
of these markets. There is no escape— 
literally. She can try boardingan airplane, 
but four corporations control 80 percent 
ofthe seats on domestic flights. 

Politicians from both parties pub- 
licly worship the solemn dignity of 
entrepreneurship and small businesses. 
But by the numbers, America has 
become theland ofthe big and the home 
ofthe consolidated. 

This is a problem. But it is not an acci- 
dent. The bigness of business is a result 
of federal policy, which, in the past three 
decades, has deliberately made it easier 
for large companies to dominate their 
markets, provided that they keep prices 
down. After years of sluggish wage 
growth and low levels of entrepreneur- 
ship, some people are starting to worry 
that America's biggest companies are 
growing at the expense ofthe economy, 
even if they offer consumers good deals. 


l N THE LATE 19TH CENTURY, 
when the U.S. was beginning to 
develop into an industrial powerhouse, 
it was America’s first small-business 
owners—farmers—who initially pushed 
the government to intervene against 
trusts. They protested discriminatory 
shipping rates along rail lines, which 
were dominated by a handful of rail- 
road magnates. 

Congress passed the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act of 1890 to break up the trusts 
and protect competitive markets, but it 
took decades for the law to serve this 
purpose. (In fact, in the 1890s, the rail- 
roads used the act’s language against 
their own workers, arguing that a labor- 
union strike amounted to an illegal 
“conspiracy to restrict trade.”) Several 
Supreme Court decisions ultimately 
stiffened U.S. antitrust law. Perhaps the 
most important decision came in 1911, 
when the Court ruled that Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey’s ownership of 
nearly 90 percent of U.S. oil production 
violated the law. 

The early antitrust reformers warned 
that even beyond its effect on prices, 
economic power could buy influence in 


Congress. Monopolies don't just domi- 
nate their own industries, Justice Louis 
Brandeis said in 1933; they monopolize 
political power as well, which allows 
them to protect their incumbency and 
stifle competition in myriad ways. The 
trust-busting ethos gathered momen- 
tum; President Roosevelt transformed 
the antitrust division of the Justice 
Department from a tiny office of just 
over a dozen lawyers to a muscular force 
of nearly 500. 

But in the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
several prominent conservatives suc- 
ceeded in persuading Washington— 
especially the Justice Department—to 
abandon its old dogmas about big busi- 
ness. In a book that galvanized a move- 
ment, The Antitrust Paradox, Robert Bork 
argued that the government fetishized 
competition and often leveled the play- 
ing field for the benefit of poorly run 
companies. The book argued that by 
protecting bad companies for the sake of 
competition, the government was keep- 
ing prices higher than they would be ifthe 
most-efficient companies were allowed 
to dominate. The Justice Department’s 
rules on vertical and hori- 
zontal mergers were re- 


of using the iPhone to punish the music- 
streaming service Spotify and help its 
own equivalent product. “While Apple 
Music is readily accessible on every- 
one’s iPhone, Apple has placed condi- 
tions on its rivals that make it difficult 
for them to offer competing streaming 
services,” she said. 

Warren’s main argument was that 
allowing companies to grow without 
fear of interference from the Justice 
Department has stilled the waters of 
American dynamism. “Left unchecked, 
concentration will destroy innovation,” 
she said, before listing other casual- 
ties: start-ups, small companies, the 
economic security of the middle class. 

“Left unchecked,” she concluded, “con- 
centration will pervert our democracy 
into one more rigged game.” 

Her clarion call has resonated with 
allies in Washington, not only for eco- 
nomic reasons, but also because, in an 
age of divided government, progres- 
sives are looking for an agenda that they 
can enact without groveling before a do- 
nothing Congress. The White House’s 
Council of Economic Advisers has pub- 

lished a lengthy report on 
the benefits of competition, 


written to make it easier By the and the Roosevelt Institute 
for large companies to numbers, has called on the govern- 
merge, as long as the new, America has ment to buff up its antitrust 
larger business could de- become the policy, in part by increas- 
liver lower prices. land of the ing scrutiny of how a po- 

So antitrust law shifted big and the tential merger would affect 
over the course of the 20th home of the long-term competition and 
century from principally consolidated. dynamism in the sector. 


protecting competition 
to principally protecting 
consumers. Today many reformers are 
calling for the pendulum to swing back. 


| М A SPEECH at the nonpartisan 
think tank New America in June, 
Senator Elizabeth Warren said that 
rule changes inspired by Bork have, 
well, borked America's competitive 
spirit. Corporations that grew through 
mergers weren't the only targets of 
her criticism. She also called out tech- 
nology giants such as Apple, Amazon, 
and Alphabet (the parent company of 
Google) for abusing their economic 
power. She accused Apple, for example, 


Warren would like to see a 

renewed focus on compa- 
nies that have grown large organically 
as well—for example, by getting the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to more fiercely 
fight anticompetitive behavior, such as 
Apple's stonewalling of Spotify. АП told, 
this would mean the most aggressive 
attempt to curb the growth of big busi- 
ness since the New Deal. 


UT HOW BIG can a company get 
before it's inherently bad for the 
economy? The technology sector pre- 
sents a thorny problem for antitrust 
reformers. Between too-big-to-fail 
banks and seemingly incompetent 
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ELIQUIS® (apixaban) is a prescription medicine used to reduce the risk of stroke and blood clots in people 
who have atrial fibrillation, a type of irregular heartbeat, not caused by a heart valve problem. 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION: 


» Do not stop taking ELIQUIS for atrial fibrillation 
without talking to the doctor who prescribed it for 
you. Stopping ELIQUIS increases your risk of having 
a stroke. ELIQUIS may need to be stopped, prior 
to surgery or a medical or dental procedure. Your 
doctor will tell you when you should stop taking 
ELIQUIS and when you may start taking it again. If 
you have to stop taking ELIQUIS, your doctor may 
prescribe another medicine to help prevent a blood 
clot from forming. 


» ELIQUIS can cause bleeding, which can be serious, 
and rarely may lead to death. 


» You may have a higher risk of bleeding if you take 
ELIQUIS and take other medicines that increase your 
risk of bleeding, such as aspirin, NSAIDs, warfarin 
(COUMADIN®), heparin, SSRIs or SNRIs, and other 
blood thinners. Tell your doctor about all medicines, 
vitamins and supplements you take. 


While taking ELIQUIS, you may bruise more easily 
and it may take longer than usual for any bleeding 
to stop. 


» Get medical help right away if you have any of 
these signs or symptoms of bleeding: 


- unexpected bleeding, or bleeding that lasts a 
long time, such as unusual bleeding from the 
gums; nosebleeds that happen often, or 
menstrual or vaginal bleeding that is heavier 
than normal 

- bleeding that is severe or you cannot control 

- red, pink, or brown urine; red or black stools 
(looks like tar) 

- coughing up or vomiting blood or vomit that looks 
like coffee grounds 

- unexpected pain, swelling, or joint pain; headaches, 
feeling dizzy or weak 


» ELIQUIS is not for patients with artificial heart valves. 


Now I’m going for something better than warfarin. ELIQUIS. 


Reduced the risk of stroke 


better than warfarin. 


ELIQUIS" (apixaban) 


Had significantly less 
major bleeding than warfarin. 


No routine blood testing. 


ELIQUIS and other blood thinners increase the risk of bleeding 
which can be serious, and rarely may lead to death. 


» Spinal or epidural blood clots (hematoma). People 
who take ELIQUIS, and have medicine injected into 
their spinal and epidural area, or have a spinal 
puncture have a risk of forming a blood clot that can 
cause long-term or permanent loss of the ability to 
move (paralysis). This risk is higher if, an epidural 
catheter is placed in your back to give you certain 
medicine, you take NSAIDs or blood thinners, you 
have a history of difficult or repeated epidural or 
spinal punctures. Tell your doctor right away if 
you have tingling, numbness, or muscle weakness, 
especially in your legs and feet. 


» Before you take ELIQUIS, tell your doctor if you 
have: kidney or liver problems, any other medical 
condition, or ever had bleeding problems. Tell 
your doctor if you are pregnant or breastfeeding, 
or plan to become pregnant or breastfeed. 


» Do not take ELIQUIS if you currently have certain 
types of abnormal bleeding or have had a serious 
allergic reaction to ELIQUIS. 


A reaction to ELIQUIS can cause hives, rash, 
itching, and possibly trouble breathing. Get 
medical help right away if you have sudden chest 
pain or chest tightness, have sudden swelling 
of your face or tongue, have trouble breathing, 
wheezing, or feeling dizzy or faint. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects 
of prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/ 
medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please see additional Important Product Information 
on the adjacent page. 


Individual results may vary. 


Learn about savings and offers. 
Visit ELIQUIS.COM or call 1-855-ELIQUIS 


ELIQUIS® and the ELIQUIS logo are trademarks of Bristol-Myers Squibb Company. 
©2015 Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
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IMPORTANT FACTS about ELIQUIS® (apixaban) tablets 


The information below does not take the place of talking with your healthcare professional. Only your healthcare 
professional knows the specifics of your condition and how ELIQUIS may fit into your overall therapy. Talk to your 


healthcare professional if you have any questions about ELIQUIS (pronounced ELL eh kwiss). 


What is the most important information 

I should know about ELIQUIS (apixaban)? 

For perple taking ELIQUIS for atrial 

fibrillation: Do not stop taking ELIQUIS 

without talking to the doctor who prescribed 

it for you. Stopping ELIQUIS increases your 

risk of having a stroke. ELIQUIS may need 

to be stopped, prior to surgery or a medical 

or dental procedure. Your doctor will tell you 

when you should stop taking ELIQUIS and when 

you may start taking it again. If you have to 

stop taking ELIQUIS, your doctor may prescribe 

another medicine to help prevent a blood clot 

from forming. 

ELIQUIS can cause bleeding which can be 

serious, and rarely may lead to death. This is 

because ELIQUIS is a blood thinner medicine 

that reduces blood clotting. 

You may have a higher risk of bleeding if you 

take ELIQUIS and take other medicines that 

increase your risk of bleeding, such as aspirin, 

nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (called 

NSAIDs), warfarin (COUMADIN®), heparin, 

selective serotonin reuptake inhibitors (SSRIs) 

or serotonin norepinephrine reuptake inhibitors 

(SNRIs), and other medicines to help prevent or 

treat blood clots. 

Tell your doctor if you take any of these 

medicines. Ask your doctor or pharmacist 

if you are not sure if your medicine is one 

listed above. 

While taking ELIQUIS: 

• you may bruise more easily 

• it may take longer than usual for any 
bleedind to stop 

Call your doctor or det medical help right 

away if you have any of these signs or 

symptoms of bleeding when taking ELIQUIS: 

unexpected bleeding, or bleeding that lasts 

a long time, such as: 

• unusual bleeding from the gums 

• nosebleeds that happen often 

• menstrual bleeding or vaginal bleeding 
that is heavier than normal 

bleeding that is severe or you cannot control 

red, pink, or brown urine 

red or black stools (looks like tar) 

cough up blood or blood clots 

vomit blood or your vomit looks like coffee 

grounds 

unexpected pain, swelling, or joint pain 

headaches, feeling dizzy or weak 

ELIQUIS is not for patients with artificial 

heart valves. 

Spinal or epidural blood clots (hematoma). 

People who take a blood thinner medicine 

(anticoagulant) like ELIQUIS, and have medicine 

injected into their spinal and epidural area, 

or have a spinal puncture have a risk of 
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forming a blood clot that can cause long-term 

or permanent loss of the ability to move 

(paralysis). Your risk of developing a spinal or 

epidural blood clot is higher if: 

e a thin tube called an epidural catheter 
is placed in your back to give you certain 
medicine 

• you take NSAIDs or a medicine to prevent 
blood from clotting 

• you have a history of difficult or repeated 
epidural or spinal punctures 

• you have a history of problems with your 
Spine or have had surgery on your spine 

If you take ELIQUIS (apixaban) and receive 

spinal anesthesia or have a spinal puncture, 

your doctor should watch you closely for 

Symptoms of spinal or epidural blood clots 

or bleeding. Tell your doctor right away if you 

have tingling, numbness, or muscle weakness, 
especially in your legs and feet. 


What is ELIQUIS? 

ELIQUIS is a prescription medicine used to: 

• reduce the risk of stroke and blood clots іп 
people who have atrial fibrillation. 

reduce the risk of forming a blood clot in the 
legs and lungs of people who have just had 
hip or knee replacement surgery. 

treat blood clots in the veins of your legs 
(deep vein thrombosis) or lungs (pulmonary 
embolism), and reduce the risk of them 
occurring again. 

It is not known if ELIQUIS is safe and effective 
in children. 


Who should not take ELIQUIS? 

Do not take ELIQUIS if you: 

• currently have certain types of abnormal 
bleeding 

e have had a serious allergic reaction to 
ELIQUIS. Ask your doctor if you are not sure 


What should І tell my doctor before taking 
ELIQUIS? 

Before you take ELIQUIS, tell your doctor if 
you: 

have kidney or liver problems 

have any other medical condition 

have ever had bleeding problems 

are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. 
It is not known if ELIQUIS will harm your 
unborn baby 

are breastfeeding or plan to breastfeed. 
It is not known if ELIQUIS passes into your 
breast milk. You and your doctor should 
decide Ue will take ELIQUIS or breastfeed. 
You should not do both 

Tell all of your doctors and dentists that you are 
taking ELIQUIS. They should talk to the doctor 
who prescribed ELIQUIS for you, before you 
have any surdery, medical or dental procedure. 


PATIENT ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION 


This independent, non-profit organization provides assistance to qualifying patients with financial hardship who 
generally have no prescription insurance. Contact 1-800-736-0003 or visit www.bmspaf.org for more information. 


B ONLY 


Tell your doctor about all the medicines you 
take, including prescription and over-the- 
counter medicines, vitamins, and herbal 
supplements. Some of your other medicines 
may affect the way ELIQUIS (apixaban) works. 
Certain medicines may increase your risk of 
bleeding or stroke when taken with ELIQUIS. 
How should | take ELIQUIS? 
Take ELIQUIS exactly as prescribed by your 
doctor. Take ELIQUIS twice every day with or 
without food, and do not chande your dose or 
stop taking it unless your doctor tells you to. 
If you miss a dose of ELIQUIS, take it as soon 
as you remember, and do not take more than 
one dose at the same time. Do not run out 
of ELIQUIS. Refill your prescription before 
m run out. When leaving the hospital 
ollowind hip or knee replacement, be sure 
that you will have ELIQUIS available to avoid 
missing Ша If you are taking ELIQUIS 
for atrial fibrillation, stopping ELIQUIS may 
increase your risk of having a stroke. 


What are the possible side effects of 
ELIQUIS? 

e See “What is the most important 
information | should know about 
ELIQUIS?" 

ELIQUIS can cause a skin rash or severe 
allergic reaction. Call your doctor or get 
medical help ridht away if you have any of 
the followind symptoms: 

• chest pain or tightness 

e swelling of your face or tongue 

* trouble breathing or wheezing 

• feeling dizzy or faint 

Tell your doctor if you have any side effect that 
bothers you or that does not do away. 

These are not all of the possible side effects of 
ELIQUIS. For more information, ask your doctor 
or pharmacist. 

Call your doctor for medical advice about side 
effects. You may report side effects to FDA at 
1-800-FDA-1088. 

This is a brief summary of the most 
important information about ELIQUIS. 
For more information, talk with your 
doctor or pharmacist, call 1-855-ELIQUIS 
(1-855-354-7847), or do to www.ELIQUIS.com. 


Marketed by: 

Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, New Jersey 08543 USA 
and 

Pfizer Inc 

New York, New York 10017 USA 


COUMADIN® is a trademark of Bristol-Myers Squibb 
Pharma Company. 
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DISPATCHES 


cable companies, there may be popular 
support for action against consolidated 

market power. But many of the compa- 
nies in Warren's crosshairs are beloved. 
The three most admired American com- 
panies are Apple, Alphabet, and Ama- 
zon, according to Fortune; Facebook is 

in the top 15 and rising fast. Our atten- 
tion seems to be ever more focused on 

our phones, and Apple owns 40 per- 
cent of the U.S. smartphone market; 

between them, Google and Facebook 
collect more than half of all mobile- 
display advertising revenues. If mobile 

phones, software, and social networks 

eat the world, who decides how big the 

portions can be? 

"T think this is the big policy question 
forthis moment," says Sabeel Rahman, a 
fellow atthe Roosevelt Institute. "Where 
do we draw the line between 'good' big- 
ness and 'bad' bigness?" The debate is 
more than a century old. In the 1930s, 
Brandeis argued that large companies 
would inevitably exploit their workers, 
convert their profits into political influ- 
ence, and corrode both the market and 
the machinations of government. But 
the Reagan administration and sub- 
sequent lawmakers have allowed ver- 
tical and horizontal integration on the 
theory that economies of scale often 
benefit both employees and consumers. 

The new antitrust crusaders are man- 
ning an old trench with fresh ammo. 
Brandeis was right, they argue, and the 
evidence of his rightness abounds: Citi- 
zens United has empowered business at 
the same time corporate profits have 
been hitting an all-time high; wages 
are stagnating at the same time stock 
buybacks and dividends soar; corporate 
mergers are spiking as entrepreneur- 
ship languishes; mom-and-pop stores 
are shuttering as corporate franchises 
fill the empty spaces. 

For decades, Bork and his acolytes 
had the U.S. government convinced 
that competition was overrated. But per- 
haps capitalism needs churn like some 
aquatic plants need a current. The free 
market is rheophytic. Bigger is not al- 
ways bad, but if we've learned anything 
in the past three decades, it's that a little 
froth is always good. 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 


HEN RUFUS 
Gifford, the 
U.S. ambas- 


sador to Denmark, won a 
Danish television award 
for his reality show, he ran 
onto the stage, beaming. 
“Oh тап,” he said, sur- 
prised. “Wow.” The show, 
Jeg Er Ambassadgren 
fra Amerika Cor | Am 

the Ambassador From 
America), was renewed 
for a second season (and 
will come to U.S. viewers 
this fall via Netflix). A 
Danish biography of Gif- 
ford was a best seller. At 
a music festival in June, 
the chart-topping Danish 
pop band Lukas Graham 
dedicated its song "Nice 
Guy" to him. 

"Rufus Gifford is a 
rock star,” Nicolai Wam- 
men, a Danish MP and a 
friend of Gifford's, told 
me. As an appointee 
of President Obama's, 
Gifford is likely nearing 
the end of his diplomatic 
stint, though Danes fre- 
quently ask him to stay. 
His biographer, Stéph- 
anie Surrugue, remem- 
bers walking alongside 
Gifford at a political gath- 
ering and noticing that 
he was getting as much 


attention as the nearby 
prime minister. "People 
were shouting ‘Rufus!’ as 
they were shouting 'Lars' 
after the prime minister.” 
It was, she says, “a little 
bit crazy.” 

Gifford’s popularity 
is partly a function of 
his ubiquity: He rarely 
turns down an invitation 
from the Danish morning 
shows. “Press officers 
from other embassies 
have told me their ambas- 
sador was kind of envious 
about all the publicity,” 
Surrugue says. Gifford is 
also good-looking, with 
a glamorous pedigree as 
a Hollywood producer 
turned finance director of 
Obama's reelection cam- 
paign. And he’s openly 
gay; his marriage last year 
to Stephen DeVincent at 
Copenhagen’s city hall 
only added to the good 
feelings among Danes, 
who see his appointment 
as an affirmation of their 
tolerant outlook. 

A typical segment of 
Gifford's show opens in 
his bedroom, where he 
bids his golden retriever 
farewell for the day. 

As he's driven around 
between meetings and 


appearances, many of 
which unfold on camera, 
he offers good-natured 
commentary on mat- 
ters personal and public. 
Gifford told me that upon 
arriving in Denmark, he 
was startled to find that 
"everything American was 
debated in every class- 
room, every boardroom, 
every dining-room table.” 
True to that observation, 
the show presumes an 
appetite for the minutiae 
of American life and 
politics. One episode, for 
example, centers on an 
awkward encounter with 
Mitt Romney—a man, Gif- 
ford explains to viewers, 
whom he helped Obama 
defeat in 2012 by raising 
$12 billion. 

Wherever Gifford 
goes these days, people 
want to talk about the 
American election. Jes- 
per Steinmetz, a Danish 
correspondent in the U.S., 
says Danes have been 
"astonished" by Donald 
Trump's success, but see 
Gifford as "the counter- 
weight to that trend. He 
reminds Danes [of] the 
America that they like.” 
Stine Pitney, a secretary 
who recently proclaimed 
her love for the ambas- 
sador in a tweet, sums up 
the contrast thus: "Trump 
is the really nasty reality 
TV; you watch it and it's 
like your guilty pleasure.” 
But you can watch Gif- 
ford's show "with your 
mother-in-law and she'll 
go, ‘Oh, he’s a lovely man, 
that Rufus Gifford.” 

In recent months, 
some Danes have urged 
Gifford to mount his own 
campaign for president. 
In July, Pitney's tweet 
joined this growing 
chorus: “I’m totally 
girlcrushing on @rufus- 
gifford. He'd make a great 
#POTUS and Stephen an 
even greater #FLOTUS.” 

— Amy Weiss-Meyer 
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*TECHNOLOGY 


Please Turn On Your 
Phonein the Museum 


Cultural institutions learn to love selfies and social media. 


BY SOPHIE GILBERT 


ARLIER THIS YEAR, atthe Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, 
in New York, visitors paraded 
through the fifth floor to see a 
retrospective dedicated to the abstract 
expressionist Frank Stella. Although 
many of the works on display were four 
or five decades old, in some ways the 
show felt tailor-made for the Instagram 
age: a riot of vibrant colors and textures, 
20-foot-long reliefs, and sculptures as 
jagged and dynamic as 3-D graffiti. 
Visitors one busy Saturday afternoon 
stopped in front of artworks, lined up 


shots on their phones, snapped a few 
photos, and then moved on to the next 
piece. Some paused briefly to consider 
a particular painting; more stared down 
at their screens, furiously filtering. Few 
noticed an elderly gentleman sitting 
on a bench in one of the smaller rooms, 
watching the crowd engage with his 
work. The only visitor in the gallery not 
clutching a phone was Stella himself. 
Museum directors are grappling with 
how technology has changed the ways 
people engage with exhibits. But instead 
offighting it, some institutions are using 


technology to convince the public that, 
far from becoming obsolete, museums 
are more vital than ever before. Here's 
what those efforts look like. 
] Curating for Instagram 
About five years ago, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art took a small step 
thathas proved monumental: It stopped 
entreating visitors not to use their cell- 
phones. The decision was driven by a 
recognition that cellphones are omni- 
present in modern society, and fighting 
them is a losing battle. ^People ask me 
what our biggest competition is," says 
Sree Sreenivasan, until recently the 
Met's chief digital officer. (He's now the 
chief digital officer for New York City.) 
"It's notthe Guggenheim; it's not the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. It's Netflix. It's 
Candy Crush." 

Accepting that cellphones are here 
to stay has led museums to think about 
how they can work with the technology. 
One way is to design apps that allow visi- 
tors to seek out additional information. 
The Brooklyn Museum, for example, has 
anapp through which visitors can ask cu- 
rators questions about artworks in real 
time. Museums including the Guggen- 
heim and the Met have experimented 
with beacon technology, which uses 
Bluetooth to track how visitors move 
through galleries and present them with 
additional information through an app. 
Beacons have the potential to offer de- 
tailed histories about works, and direc- 
tions to specific paintings or galleries. 

Sreenivasan points out that once mu- 
seum apps incorporate GPS technology, 
visitors will be able to plot their path 
through galleries just as they now plan 
their commute on Google Maps—no 
more getting lost in the Egyptian wing 
or staring at a paper map in search of a 
particular Monet sunrise. 

Embracing cellphones also means 
that more art galleries will curate 
immersive, Instagram-friendly exhi- 
bitions. The staggering success of the 
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Museum of Modern Art's Rain Room, a 
moody gray space illuminated by falling 
water, and the Renwick Gallery's Won- 
der, a collection of vibrant, room-size 
installations, has shown what an effec- 
tive marketing tool social media can 
be. Some museums even arrange art 
with the amateur photographer in mind. 
"The ways in which people are interact- 
ing with works have changed, and so that 
changes, a little bit, the way we space the 
works," says Dana Miller, the director of 
the Whitney's permanent collection. 


History and Art, 

Augmented 
Pokémon Go, a hugely popular game 
that projects cartoon characters onto 
the real landscape seen through your 
cellphone, has caused headaches for 
institutions like the Holocaust Memo- 
rial Museum, which had to ask visitors 
to refrain from playing. But the game 
also points to how technology can en- 
hance in-person experiences rather than 
simply drawing people further into their 
various devices. 

In museums, augmented reality 
might mean an app that brings paint- 
ings to life via your phone’s camera, or 
that encourages visitors to learn about 
history by competing to “collect” arti- 
facts or experiences. The Royal Ontario 
Museum has experimented with using 
augmented reality to add flesh and skin 
to dinosaur bones, and with using a scan- 
ner to project images of animated beasts 
that follow visitors through galleries. A 
project at the University of Southern 
California is collecting testimony from 
Holocaust survivors with the aim of pro- 
ducing interactive 3-D holograms that 
can answer questions from visitors. 

Virtual reality, too, promises to 
become part of the museum-going 
experience. The British Museum has 
experimented with using virtual-reality 
headsets to let visitors explore a Bronze 
Age home, or see what the Parthenon 
might have looked like thousands of 


years ago. At the Smithsonian’s new 
National Museum of African American 
History and Culture, visitors can use vir- 
tual reality to feel what it was like to be 
a diver who helped recover a slave ship. 

“Tt’s about helping people remember that 
what they’re experiencing was actually 
real,” says Lonnie Bunch, the museum’s 
director. “What we really want to do is 
humanize history.” 


Museums in Your Pocket 

Some museums are putting the 
entirety of their collections online. The 
Whitney’s Dana Miller says museum 
directors initially feared that doing so 
might deter people from visiting, but in 
fact they’ve found that it can lead to an 
increase in visitors. The Rijksmuseum, 
in Amsterdam, has gone one step fur- 
ther by making its collection available as 
open data, so people can reproduce, edit, 
and play around with works. Institutions 
such as the Met, the British Museum, 
and the Smithsonian are encouraging 
people to download specifications so 
that they can 3-D-print replicas of arti- 
facts in the museums’ collections. 

The point isn’t just to get more people 
through the museum doors, but also to 
reach those who can’t visit in person. In 
2011, the Google Art Project launched, 
putting works at many of the world’s 
biggest institutions online in super-high 
resolution. The project currently features 
works by more than 6,000 artists in 
more than 250 museums. In July, Google 
updated its Arts & Culture app, allowing 
people with Google Cardboard headsets 
to “tour” 20 museums and historic sites 
around the world. Perhaps one day, some 
museums won't have a physical presence 
at all. Instead they will curate digital ex- 
hibitions and change displays quickly to 
respond to global events in real time. 
4 Art Will Adapt to 

the Viewer 
For thousands of years, people have 
made art using variations of the same 
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methods—paint is applied to a surface; 
material is shaped into a sculpture. But 
artists are increasingly experimenting 
with pixels, algorithms, 3-D printers, 
and other tech tools to make works that 
evolve and respond to the environments 
around them. 

In2013, the National Portrait Gallery 
commissioned a portrait of Google's 
co-founders, Sergey Brin and Larry 
Page, that was rendered in part as a 
moving visualization of their words fed 
through Google's search engine. A new 
exhibition at London's Somerset House 
about the singer and artist Bjork uses 
virtual reality to let visitors experience 
her music on a deserted beach in Ice- 
land, or even inside Bjórk's mouth while 
she's performing. 

One can imagine sculptures that use 
sensors to move around as people walk 
through galleries, or artworks that re- 
spond to changes in their surroundings, 
so that repeat visitors see something 
different each time. Already, immersive 
installations use light and tricks of the 
eye to distort reality and perspective— 
inevitably, they'll use technology to do 
the same thing, to more dramatic effect. 

Visitors themselves may become part 
of the art. A 2015 exhibit at London's 
Design Museum used hidden cameras 
to take pictures of people gazing at art- 
works and then displayed those “por- 
traits" back to the unwitting subjects. 
That exhibit and a recent one at the 
Whitney by the filmmaker Laura Poitras 
collected data from people who were 
using the museums' Wi-Fi and then ex- 
hibited the data backto them as they left, 
to illustrate a point about the electronic 
footprints we allleave behind. 

Just as the Library of Congress has 
acquired Twitter's entire archive to 
add to its permanent collection, muse- 
ums will increasingly acquire artworks 
that aren't physical objects at all, leav- 
ing a more dynamic and richer image 
of the 21st century for future visitors to 
marvel at. El 


2016: Pokémon Go 
players become 

a nuisance at the 
Holocaust Memorial 
Museum. 


2025: People 
can tour any 
major museum 
through a virtual- 
reality headset. 
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chair and puts his boot through the 
TV screen. 

They seem far away, don't they, 
these primal scenes of culture 
clash? Very binary. Very 20th cen- 
tury. Which side are you on? But 
imagine now that you could have it 
both ways—that you could simulta- 
neously be the incensed everyman 
viewer and the tittering punker; the 
spluttering theatergoer and the soft- 
capped art hooligan. That you could 
lose yourself in a fine reactionary 
had-it-up-to-here fury while also 
fully savoring the rupture, the nov- 
elty, the aesthetic challenge of the 
moment. That would be something 
quite new. That would be irresistible. 
And that's what Donald Trump has 
been doing for his fans. 

To be clear: Donald Trump is 
not Igor Stravinsky. And although, 
yes, he boasted about the size of his 
ding-dong in the middle of a tele- 
vised debate (kick in that screen!), 
he's not a Sex Pistol either. None- 
theless, with his followers—about 
whom one should not generalize, 
except to say that most of them 

e would rather be waterboarded than 

Don ald Tru mp, Sex Pi stol sit through an episode of Wait Wait... 
Don’t Tell Me!—he has co-created 

Р a space in American politics that 
The punk-rock appeal ofthe GOP nominee is aes i N volatile, 
BY JAMES PARKER carnivalesque, and (from a cer- 

tain angle) punk rock. He’s done 
T'S MAY 29, 1913, atthe Théâtre des Champs-Élyséesin Paris: the premiere | it by harping on America's most 

of Stravinsky's ballet Le Sacre du Printemps, with choreography by Vaslav | conservative intuitions— chaos in 

Nijinsky. A bassoon plays a brief wooing motif, then the orchestra condenses | our communities," barbarians at 

into heavy-metal downstrokes, the crouched ballerinas unbend and start | the border—while addressing us 

bouncing like pagan robots, and boom, the place erupts. Roarings, punch-ups; | ina style that thrillingly breaches 

someone (so goes the legend) challenges someone else to a duel. Scandal- | every convention of political pre- 

ized tuxedoed oldsters are having it out with exulting avant-gardists—described by one | sentation. It's as if the Sex Pistols 
Observer as "radical Stravinskyites in soft caps." were singing about law and order 

Or try this: It's December 1, 1976, teatime in Britain, and the Sex Pistols and their | instead of anarchy, as if their chart- 
entourage are being interviewed on live television. The beery drawl of Pistols guitarist | busting (banned) single, “God Save 
Steve Jones filters louchely from the TV set: “You dirty fucker,” he says to the host, Bill | the Queen,” were not a foamingly 
Grundy. Then he reconsiders: “What a fucking rotter.” Gleefulgiggles spread throughthe | sarcastic diatribe but a sincere 
menagerie of punk rockers gathered behind the band. And somewhere deepinthefoldsof | pledge of fealty to the monarch. 
England, in a darkening living room, a truck driver named James Holmes surges from his | Electrifying! 
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Trump-space is not democratic. It depends 
for its energy on the tyrannical emanations of 
the man at its center, on the wattage of his big 
marmalade face and that dainty mobster thing 
he does with the thumb and forefinger of his 
right hand. But it is artistic. Within its precincts, 
the most vicious and nihilistic utterances retain 
a kind of innocent levity: They sound half-funny, 
theatrical, or merely petulant. The scapegoating 
and bullying are somehow childlike. This is why, 
so far, no political strategy has succeeded against 
him. It rolls on, his power grab, his wild Trumpian 
trundling toward the White House, because he’s 
not doing politics at all. He’s doing bad art. Terrible 
art. He can’t go off message, because his message 
is “Look at me! I’m off message!” 

Speaking on the hoof, in an emancipated, 
undogmatic way, is a fashion among today’s 
public figures: The loosey-goosey style of Pope 
Francis himself has been hailed by one of his clos- 
est counselors as “a pontificate of ... incomplete 
thought.” But nothing comes close to Trump’s 
improv extravaganza, his unteleprompted 
lungings, his obscenity stampede, his rhetori- 
cal vagrancy. Trump’s speaking style is from 
the future, from a time to come when human 
consciousness has broken down into little floating 
atavistic splinters of subjectivity and superstition 
and jokes that aren’t really jokes. At times he 
is in chauvinist free fall, swiping and snarling 
at the phantoms around him. At others, pure 
psychic prima materia comes bubbling up in 
crude lumps, clinically fascinating, as when he 
fantasized that Megyn Kelly was exploding with 
menstrual blood. 

There are nights when Trump, in his supreme 
orange confidence, is quite simply the worst 
stand-up comedian in the world, crashing and 
burning, really bombing, but fiercely applauded 
because with every misfiring bit and linguistic 
collapse he is sticking it to the enemy: the critics, 
the ironists, the middlebrows, the gentle teasers, 
the ideologues of taste, them. His people love to 
see this, to feel this happen. For the early punk 
bands, not being able to play their instruments 
was a mark of virtue—a blow against the elites, 
the puffy-haired technocrats with their point- 
less 12-minute guitar solos. In the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysées it was noted that the pumped-up 
Stravinskyites “would applaud novelty at random 
simply to show their contempt for the people in 
the boxes.” That’s what the laughter in Trump- 
space sounds like. 

Is it frivolous to portray a genuine and expand- 
ing menace to the republic as some kind of arty 
iconoclast or Lord of Misrule? Obviously it is. Look 
at him up there, triumphant, Trump-umphant, 
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roasting in adoration, but also—like a professional 
wrestling heel—accepting and enjoying the hostil- 
ity, the spicy crackle of odium. He hoists his chin, 
he lengthens the imperial rampart of his lower lip. 
He makes that face, that superfrown, the glower 
of the autocrat. He looks like a bust that will one 
day be toppled in a city square. 

But frivolousness, insubstantiality, has been 
one of the hallmarks of the Trump campaign. 
He doesn’t mean it, he didn’t say that, he wasn’t 
serious, the transcript is wrong. He flames here 
and there, impossible to pin down, an ignis 
fatuus topped with a toasted golden ghost of a 
hairdo. (“A solid, solid person,” he said of his 
vice-presidential pick, poor Mike Pence. What 
an insult.) I'll say this for Trump: He doesn’t 
use clichés. He may not know any. His language, 
stunted as it is, is all his own. And the single 
cliché that the pundits have managed to stick on 
him—that he has “tapped into” something in this 
country—barely captures the complexity of his 
effect. For Trump to be revealed as a salvational 
figure, the conditions around him must be dire. 
Trumpism—like fascism, like a certain kind of 
smash-it-up punk rock—begins in apprehensions 
of apocalypse. 

“No regrets,” proclaimed Malcolm McLaren, 
the Sex Pistols’ infamous shyster/prankster of 
a manager, after the swearing-on-TV incident. 

“These lads ... want a change of scene. What they 
did was quite genuine.” McLaren—a post-1960s 
provocateur for whom the band was only ever a 
way to upend the culture—would have been a 
fantastic asset to the Trump machine, to its great 
political rock-’n’-roll swindle. Like the Trumpites, 
he saw mob manipulation as something in the 
nature of an artistic duty. The buttons are there 
to be pushed—how can you not push them? By 
the end, the Sex Pistols were engulfed in fab- 
ricated outrage, real violence, and corrosive 
self-disgust. The band’s last show, at the end of 
a short, horrendous American tour, was at San 
Francisco’s Winterland. A scary, disintegrating, 
beasts-unchained kind of a night, like a Trump 
rally gone south. Greil Marcus, covering the 
concert for Rolling Stone, saw a man in a foot- 
ball helmet butting his way through the crowd 
and—perfectly Trumpian—knocking somebody 
out of a wheelchair. The set concluded with an 
imploding version of the Stooges’ “No Fun.” And 
as the song, and the band, and civilization fell 
to pieces, lead singer Johnny Rotten delivered 
his coup de grace: “A-haha! Ever get the feeling 
you've been cheated? Goodnight!” 


James Parker is a contributing editor at 
The Atlantic. 
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Sympathy for the Robot 


In Westworld, HBO's new series, 
the androids are the good guys. 


BY CHRISTOPHER ORR 


66 OU ARE MY CREATOR, but I am your master; 
obey!" 

Inthe two centuries since Mary Wollstonecraft 

Shelley's monster first uttered these rebellious 

words to his maker in the pages of Frankenstein, this 


terrible reversal has captivated cultural imagination. 


What would happen if or when the day came that humankind created an 
intelligence so powerful that it turned against us? It's a scenario that's been 
visualized a thousand ways: with robots (The Terminator), with computers 
(2001: A Space Odyssey), with human-animal hybrids (The Island of Doctor 
Moreau)—even, in the case of Disney's (and yes, going further back, Goethe's) 
"The Sorcerer's Apprentice," with animated brooms. 
But the scenario has rarely been developed with the sophistication and 
ingenuity on display in HBO's upcoming series Westworld, a cunning variation 


on—and subversion of—the 1973 Michael Crichton film of the same name. 
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Created by Jonathan Nolan, a frequent collabora- 
tor with his better-known brother, Christopher 

(Memento, The Dark Knight), the 10-episode 

premier season debuts on October 2 and is further 

evidence ofthe boundary-challenging ambitions 

oftelevised cinema. HBO has excelled at intricate 

world building, whether true to life (The Wire) or 

fantastical (Game of Thrones). Westworld's goal is 

more idiosyncratic but no less daring: a provoca- 
tive exploration of creators and their creations at 

the dawn of artificial consciousness. 

The 1973 movie followed a decidedly con- 
ventional monsters-run-amok plotline. (It was, 
among other things, an almost perfect prototype 
for Crichton’s subsequent, vastly more success- 
ful Jurassic Park franchise.) Tourists visited a 
robotic theme park based on the Old West to 
enjoy safe, guilt-free versions of shoot-outs, saloon 
altercations, and assignations with prostitutes. 
But the robots inevitably glitched, and, led by a 
mechanized gunslinger played by Yul Brynner, 
they began massacring the tourists. 

Nolan’s Westworld takes this narrative and 
inverts it by telling the story largely from the 
perspective of the androids. The series still asks 
the classic question of what might happen if our 


creations turned against us, yet it is more inter- 
ested in the consequences for them than in those 

for us. The human beings of Nolan's Westworld 

are, to a considerable degree, supporting players 

in a drama of android self-actualization. 

This reframing goes hand in hand with a 
fundamental shift in moral perspective. In the 
Crichton film, the tourists were the (mostly) lik- 
able protagonists. The cast of human characters 
also included the engineers responsible for the 
creation and caretaking ofthe robots—figures out 
oftheir depth, perhaps, butin no meaningful way 
malicious. And there were, of course, the deadly, 
implacable robots. 

In Nolan’s telling, we again have the morally 
conflicted middle layer of android-creators and 
park bureaucrats—by turns hubristic, paternal, 
and befuddled. But this time out, the sympa- 
thetic victims are for the most part the androids, 
whose memories are erased daily but who begin 
to retain fragmentary visions ofthe horrors that 
are regularly visited upon them. And those hor- 
rors are inflicted by the true villains ofthe show: 
the human tourists. In perhaps the show's most 
wicked inversion, Brynner's bald, middle-aged 
gunslinger is explicitly echoed in a figure played 
by Ed Harris; but whereas Brynner's character was 
an android who killed human beings, Harris's is 
a human being who takes gruesome pleasure in 
murdering androids. 

Why, after all, would people pay a fortune—one 
guest cites a rate of $40,000 a day—to immerse 
themselves in a simulacrum ofthe lawlessness of 
the Old West? Westworld answers that they would 
do so to indulge their otherwise unspeakable 
appetites for senseless violence and transgressive 
sex, without moral scruple or legal consequence. 
The series is remarkably stark in its depiction of 
the cruelty underlying these appetites. All but 
vanished are the "shoot-out with a bandito"-type 
scenarios ofthe original film. Instead, one bored 
tourist nails a kindly old prospector's hand to a 
table with a steak knife just to make him shut up. 
Another walks up to an amiable cowboy mind- 
ing his own business at the bar, shoots him in 
the back of the head, and crows, “Now, that’s a 
fucking vacation!" 


ESTWORLD BILLS ITSELF asa 
fable about sin, and in so doing it 
follows antecedents dating back to 


Shelley and beyond—all the way back, in fact, to 
the Prometheus of Greek mythology, who created 
humankind out of clay and bequeathed Franken- 
stein its alternative title, The Modern Prometheus. 
The initial sin in such tales is almost always the 
act of creation itself: a textbook case of hubris, 
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of tinkering with powers previously reserved 
for gods—the creation of life, of sentience, of 
love and pain. 

It is a theme that was deeply enriched by the 
arrival of Shelley’s monster. Far from the bolt- 
necked mumbler made iconic by Boris Karloff in 
James Whale’s 1931 film, Victor Frankenstein’s 
original creature was a self-taught intellectual, 
a fan of Paradise Lost (one of Shelley’s principal 
influences) who suffered profound torment and 
regret. His cycles of vengeance may have been 
homicidal, but they were driven by the knowl- 
edge that he was too physically hideous ever to 
experience love. 

If the act of creation is the foundational sin, 
however, it tends to beget others. Because these 
artificially created beings are not fully human, 
their creators have rarely treated them as such. 
Instead they are relegated to instrumental status— 
subservient minions, bodies upon which to work 
our will without remorse, slaves. The comparison 
is made explicit early in Philip K. Dick’s semi- 
nal 1968 novel, Do Androids Dream of Electric 
Sheep?—itself the basis for Ridley Scott's equally 
seminal 1982 film, Blade Runner—in which an 
advertisement for android labor boasts that 
it "duplicates the halcyon days of the pre-Civil 
War Southern states." Over the years, robots and 
androids have been deployed to police our streets 
(George Lucas's THX 1138), to care for our families 
(Ray Bradbury's "I Sing the Body Electric!"), to 
clean up the messes we have left behind in our 
carelessness (Pixar's Wall-E). 

And in perhaps the ultimate act of physical 
submission, they have been made to gratify us 
sexually. This idea has echoes at least as far back 
asthe mythic sculptor Pygmalion and his beloved 
ivory statue, which Venus generously imbued with 
human warmth. But the fantasy was brought to 
life (so to speak) most fully in Auguste Villiers 
de l'Isle-Adam's 1886 novel, The Future Eve, a 
milestone of imagination and misogyny, in which 
a fictional Thomas Edison sets out to improve on 
womanhood by constructing a beautiful robot 
devoid of such irritating tics as personality and 
self-determination. Nearly a century later, the 
theme was picked up in Ira Levin’s 1972 novel, 
The Stepford Wives, and its 1975 film adaptation. 
In both Villiers’ and Levin’s versions, the main 
victims of this mechanical upgrade are not the 
mannequins—which seem to lack meaningful 
self-awareness—but rather the flesh-and-blood 
women they replace. 

More-recent offerings have hewed more closely 
to Shelley’s original vision, in which the artificial 
creation, whatever its misdeeds, is also a victim. 
In Blade Runner, the genetically engineered 
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“replicants” are reluctant outlaws, sentenced to 
death for the simple crime of wanting to escape 
interstellar servitude and return to Earth. And the 
man tasked with their destruction, Rick Deckard, 
is not merely an ambivalent assassin but quite 
possibly a replicant himself. 

Last year's excellent Ex Machina, directed 
by Alex Garland, took this evolving empathy for 
androids a step further. The manufactured being 
atthe center ofthe film, Ava—a clear descendant 
of "the future Eve"—begins as an object ofinquiry, 
a machine to be run through its paces, a Turing 
test made flesh. But she is gradually revealed to 
also be a victim of her creator, his prisoner and 
sexual toy—and not the first of her kind. Despite 
this, she eventually becomes the agent of her own 
destiny and, by the end ofthe film, the vengeful 
protagonist. Clearly, no blade-running Deckard 
is coming along to enforce her expiration date. A 
related, if vastly less fraught, vision of a female 
consciousness achieving autonomy was offered 
by Spike Jonze's stunning 2013 film Her. 


HOUGH IT BUILDS onsuch predeces- 

sors, Westworld represents a fascinating 

refinement ofthe genre. This is a show 
about innocent androids—innocent by definition, 
given their programming and frequent memory 
wipes—who are terrorized by wealthy tourists 
curious to discover what it feels like to commit 
senseless murder or indulge their most noxious 
sexual urges. As a programmer explains to one 
ofhis android creations, "You and everyone you 
know were builtto gratify the desires ofthe people 
who pay to visit your world." 

The androids' presumptive revolution against 
their masters unfolds incrementally. (I should 
note here that as of this writing, I have seen only 
the first three episodes of the series.) Shards of 
memory begin to cohere in their minds, gradu- 
ally evolving into dreams, which in turn pull the 
androids away from their programmed "loops" 
andtoward a rudimentary form of self-awareness. 

More interesting still, Westworld suggests 
that consciousness is something that develops 
not merely within beings, but necessarily among 
them, the dawning awareness of self'in some way 
predicated upon an awareness of others. The 
show focuses on the androids’ interactions with 
human beings, but in contrast to most examples 
of the genre, it also dwells on their interactions 
with one another. When one of the androids 
begins acting strangely, an engineer worries that 
the problem might prove to be “contagious” — 
and she is right to worry. In an artful twist, the 
vector for this emerging virus of cognition is a 
line from Romeo and Juliet that one nascently 
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conscious android passes to the next: “These 
violent delights have violent ends.” 

Meanwhile, the human tourists of Westworld— 
the initiators of the “violent delights"—undergo 
an evolution of their own. On a first or second visit, 
most seem content with the park’s prefabricated 
story lines: the search for buried gold, hunting 
an outlaw in the hills, etc. But soon their tastes 
become more rarefied—and not in a good way. In 
an early scene, a background character explains 
that on his first trip he brought his family, but on 
his second, he "came alone. Went straight evil. 
The best two weeks of my life." The apotheosis of 
this devolutionary trajectory is Harris's character, 
who has been visiting Westworld for 30 years and 
over time achieved a kind of diabolical perfection. 
As he drags a screaming (android) woman into 
a barn, he explains, “I didn't pay all this money 
because I want it easy. I want you to fight." In 
this, Westworld achieves what may be its most 
shocking inversion of all: Even as we watch the 
androids become more human, we watch the 
human beings become less so. 


RAMA ON TELEVISION and the big 

screen has always leaned heavily on the 

existence of an Other, a generic foe or 
foil that can be presented without concern for inner 
life or ultimate fate: African American or Ameri- 
can Indian, German or Japanese, Latin American 
drug lord or Muslim terrorist. But as the circle of 
empathy has expanded, reliance on such “types” 
has radically waned. (The 1970s-era decline of the 
Western—once a Hollywood staple—reflected in 
no small part the overdue revelation that American 
Indian roles could no longer plausibly be limited 
to murderous braves and semi-comic sidekicks.) 

But robots have remained, an Other more cru- 
cial than ever. Who cares if a Terminator is slowly 
crushed in a hydraulic press or boiled in molten 
steel? Does anyone feel pity for the innumerable 
Ultron-bots destroyed in the latest Avengers film? 
Ex Machina may ultimately have you rooting for 
Ava, but her fate unfolds obliquely, and courtesy 
of a flesh-and-blood interlocutor. Even Shel- 
ley, so far ahead of her time, told her monster’s 
story—despite his extensive monologues—from 
the perspective of her human narrators. 
Westworld expands the circle once again. 

Nolan’s series doesn’t merely present androids 
as protagonists or victims. It grants them the 
defining victory of the outsider: the right at last to 
tell—haltingly, given their emergent capacities— 
their stories for themselves. 


Christopher Orr is a senior editor and the 
principal film critic at The Atlantic. 
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Y why a writer of novels so raunchy that he’s earned 

BOOKS a reputation as a highbrow pornographer didn't 

Pi h S b 2 get any further vetting. Imagine the texted 
ісу t с u stitute OMGs and weeping-laughter emoji had Baker’s 

h students dipped into his notorious 1992 novel, 

Cac er Vox, an account of a man and woman having 


phone sex on a pay-per-minute chat line. (At 
The writer Nicholson Baker goes undercover one poit ihe guy Pune into TrOUDIe хека his 
ia the classroom. penis for a co-worker he is trying to seduce—ah, 
int the pre-sexting inconveniences!) 
BY SARA MOSLE At 700-plus pages, Substitute: Going to School 
With a Thousand Kids is a surprisingly hefty con- 
UBSTITUTE TEACHING has to be education’s toughest | tribution to the life-of-a-teacher genre, especially 
job. Tm a veteran teacher, and I won't do it; it’s just too hard. | given that Baker clocked only 28 days in the 
The role magnifies the profession’s biggest challenges—the | classroom—a place he’d love to liberate kids 
low pay, the insufficient time to plan, the ordeals of class- | from. (He enjoyed a 1970s school-without-walls 
room management—into an experience that borders оп soul- | progressive education himself.) Scattered across 
crushing. At the same time, the job drains teaching ofits chief | three months and six schools, grades K-12, each 
joy: sustained, meaningful relationships with students. Yet in 2014, some | of those days is chronicled with the moment-by- 
623,000 Americans answered school districts’ early-morning calls totake | moment vividness that Baker has made one of 
on this daunting task. Improbably, among their ranks was Nicholson Baker. | his trademarks. In his novel The Mezzanine, for 
Baker has written more than a dozen books, both fiction and nonfiction. | example, he plumbs an office worker’s thoughts 
Whether in pursuit of new material or because the economic plight of | during an escalator ride; fireplace rituals receive 
even acclaimed literary authors is more dismal than we knew (or both), he | punctilious attention in A Box of Matches. Well 
applied to be a sub in a “not-terribly-poor-but-hardly-rich school district” | before his teaching stint has ended, Baker the 
within driving distance of his home in Maine, where he lives with his wife. | substitute has shifted into saboteur mode—the 
The criminal-background check sailed through, though you might wonder ! reporter as mischief-maker. 
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ON'T MISTAKE ME, though, for 
D a starchy pedagogue. I'm the first to 

appreciate Baker's skill at doing what 
is too rarely done—and what his book convinced 
me all ofusteachers should do atleast once a year: 
follow a student through a whole hectic day in our 
own schools to soak up the experience. Baker often 
filled in for “ed techs,” aides who shadow students 
with special needs, so he was ideally positioned to 
get the kid's-eye view. And the kids, in his telling, 
are mostly all right—funny, genial, and curious, 
even if exhausted. Start time for the middle and 
high schools in his district is an ungodly 7:30 a.m., 
and bus rides are long. How Baker kept all the 
students straight (a thousand names to learn!) 
while taking notes and juggling his official duties 
is beyond me—notthat anyone could call him out 
on mistakes, since he uses pseudonyms throughout. 

Baker describes a din sufficient to derail any 
train of thought: ceaseless PA announcements 
and interminable bongs between classes. (One 
school where I've taught replaced the bongs with 
classical music, a minor change with a major 
effect.) Teachers hector students constantly: "SIT 
UP STRAIGHT, EYES ON MRS. HEARN.” “IF I 
HEAR VOICES, YOU—OWE—RECESS!” Baker 
calls the worst of the yellers “paid bullies,” and 
he’s not at tough-love charter schools that swear by 
rigid discipline. He also captures the small silences, 

“those coincidental clearings in the verbal jungle.” 

Baker transcribes the onslaught of acronyms, 
too: SMILE (Students Managing Information and 
Learning Everyday), FASTT math (Fluency and 
Automaticity Through Systematic Teaching With 
Technology), SMART goals (Specific, Measurable, 
Attainable, Relevant, and Timely). The litany con- 
veys the obvious: The proliferation of packaged 
pedagogical tools and rubrics is testimony not 
merely to the churn of reform interventions, but 
also to an enduring absence of actual reading, or 
much focused academic work of any kind. I will 
note that Baker doubtless saw a disproportionate 
share of vacuous handouts, from sites such as 
superteacherworksheets.com. Busywork is just 
about all that teachers suspect subs can manage, 
a view Baker confirms as he struggles to keep a 
lid on the classroom chaos. 

School-issued iPads provide portals to 
websites—BrainPOP, Quizlet, Edmodo—that 
supply further distractions. You needn't be a 
technophobe to conclude that the machines, which 
he describes being “put away in their cases and 
swung around like medieval maces," are more 
trouble than they're worth. Baker isn't even in 
school very often, and he finds the internet con- 
nection constantly down or too slow to be of use. 
Kids forget passwords to online accounts or are 
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GOING TO 
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NICHOLSON BAKER 
Blue Rider 


locked out for other reasons. An attempt to repair a 
software glitch erases one student’s work entirely. 
The result is yet more interruptions and hectoring. 
Sometimes the iPads get confiscated unpredictably, 
sabotaging the teachers who haven't given up try- 
ing to design tablet-based lessons. And of course, 
when the iPads are actually functioning, students 
are primarily playing games, watching YouTube, 
orlistening to music on them. That doesn't bother 
Baker at all, given what he considers the deaden- 
ing alternatives on offer—and his own allergy to 
goody-goody obedience. 


S THE BOOK PROGRESSES, that 
A allergy intensifies. Baker lets his rebel- 

lious inner Rousseauloose in an environ- 
ment that, as he repeatedly remarks, is notably 
short on men. (We encounter no more than a 
couple per building.) When one student in a high- 
school remedial literacy class mentions an assign- 
ment on Rousseau, Baker duly notes the French 
philosopher's sexism. Rousseau's ideas about 
education “only applied to men,” he explains to 
the class. “Women were supposed to serve and 
prepare and make everything, and then the men 
would be able to go wild and have a free existence." 
Yet Baker is curiously deaf to his own rogue-to-the- 
rescue style as he warms up to the task of second- 
guessing the mostly female school staff that toils 
away in what he considers a killjoy fashion. All the 
while, of course, he can look forward to resuming 
his wild and free existence as a writer. 

Baker’s idea of good teaching seems to be 
showering students with empty compliments. 
When eighth-graders show him drafts of their 
papers ona short story, his constructive criticism 
doesn’t extend much beyond exhorting them to 
‘tell the truth.” Blithely challenging the diagnoses 
of students with special needs, he makes his credo 
clear: Stultifying school is always the culprit. At 
various points, he wonders why this or that child 
is taking medicine for ADHD when, in his snap 
judgment, the kids don’t need it. (How could 
he possibly know, given that he’s seeing them 
on medication?) In the most egregious example, 
he takes it upon himself—after just one class 
with a 12-year-old who Baker has been advised 
has "some issues with emotional stability"—to 
urge the boy to cut back on whatever drug he's 
taking. In this case, Baker does finally bring his 
concerns to the nurse—the only time he does so 
in the book—and she's in no need of his wisdom. 
She's already completely on top of the situation. 

Baker starts actively undermining school 
routines, encouraging one girl in a middle-school 
math lab to flout the protocol of signing out of 
class. He tells another girl in the same lab, which 
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is for struggling students, that she might be better 
served by homeschooling. For students who aren't 
academically inclined, he has concluded that 
vocational education is the answer—and brooks 
no dispute. Two high schoolers, one of whom has 
already revealed that he spent time in “juvie,” are 
in a metal-tech class when Baker loses his cool. 
They are goofing around, playing on an iPad, and 
then they lie about having completed their work. 
Baffled to discover the teens are as disengaged in 
this class as they have been in any other, Baker 
gets furious. “This is a fucking screen,” he says, 
pointing at the iPad—not the real, hands-on stuff 
he endorses. He berates the boys for refusing the 
path that he is sure is best for them. 


O MUCH FOR Baker's indictment of 
S bullying teachers—though he seems to 
make excuses for the men in the profes- 
sion. “I liked Mr. Walsh,” he confides late in 
the book, even though his arrival features more 
all-caps yelling: “SHOULDER UP, ELBOW 
OUT.” “WE ARE GOING TO MOVE ON.” Now 
Baker doesn’t mind the raised voice, which he 
perceives as macho, like something you'd hear 
ona shop floor. “The only way he could survive 
as a middle school tech teacher,” Baker reasons, 
"was to develop a voice like a union activist's 
and shout all talkers down." Suddenly I had to 
wonder: How bad were the female teachers he'd 
witnessed yelling earlier? Were they truly over 
the top, or in Baker's head, did women's raised 
voices turn them into harridans? 

Baker, a specialist in fantasies, can't resist 
indulging some pedagogical ones, too—of school 
days cut back from six hours to two; of only four 
or five kids per class; of ^new, well-paid teachers 
who would otherwise be making cappuccinos" 
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Moscow Nights: The 


Van Cliburn Story— 
How One ManandHis 
Piano Transformed 
the Cold War 


NIGEL CLIFF 
HARPER 


“HOW ODD TO SEE A 
cowboy play the 
piano,” marveled a 
Manhattan music afi- 
cionado upon encoun- 
tering a gangly young 
Texan pianist, Van 


Cliburn, soon after his 
arrival in New York 

in the early 1950s. 
She was not alone in 
swooning when he 
rolled out his roman- 
tic, heavily Russian 
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repertoire. Forget 
cowboy—he sounded, 
and looked, like an 
expressive angel. With 
his curly golden locks, 
baby face, prayers 
before performances, 
and reverent sway- 
ing on the bench, he 
wasn’t just whole- 
somely American. He 
was heavenly. 

Nigel Cliff, as 
given to emotional 
flourishes in his 
prose as Cliburn was 
at the piano, blends 
Cold War history 


driving in “retrofitted school buses that moved 
like ice-cream trucks or bookmobiles from street 
to street, painted navy blue.” Just kidding, he sighs, 
offering a bizarre verdict on K-12 education. “Ah, 
but we couldn’t do any of that, of course,” he writes. 
“School isn’t actually about efficient teaching, it’s 

about free all-day babysitting while parents work.” 

Which is not to say that Baker envisages more- 
serious work getting done in the school of his 
dreams. He keeps saying “I love these kids” and 
wishing they could just be happy and more care- 
free. Even 15- and 16-year-olds, in his view, are too 
young and sensitive to learn about the horrors of the 
Holocaust, or read The Things They Carried, about 
the Vietnam War. But loving students—especially 
adolescents—is exhausting, time-devouring, 
demanding work, rather like parenthood. That’s 
also why teaching can be so rewarding, not that 
Baker sticks around long enough to find out. 

Whether Baker is aware of it or not, his sub’s 
perspective on some very average schools deliv- 
ers a message Americans still need to hear: K-12 
education, as the province of children and mostly 
women, regularly inspires panic, but all too rarely 
receives the serious, sustained attention it actually 
merits. It’s not just students who sink under an 
onslaught of obligations in school, with no moment 
to think or have an unhurried conversation or dis- 
cover a new approach to a lesson. So do the adults 
who "serve and prepare and make everything," to 
invoke Baker's paraphrase of Rousseau. His book 
is a reminder that kids and teachers are often in 
the same boat, and both deserve better. ЁЛ 


Sara Mosle, a recent Spencer Fellow in education 
reporting at the Columbia Journalism School, has 
taught in schools in New York and Newark, 

New Jersey. 
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and biography. Vivid 
details are his forte 


as he evokes the man 
who went on to inspire 
more swooning at the 
Soviet Union’s first 
international piano 
and violin competition, 
in 1958. It was half a 
year after Sputnik, 
and though the con- 
test seemed rigged 
against the U.S., 
ordinary Soviets went 
crazy for Cliburn. 

How he ended up 
winning makes for 
a great story about 


were left to squirm 
at the global fame of 
a (gay) Russophile 
prone to spouting 
peace talk. Cliff’s 
subtitle overstates, of 
course, but his hero 
is enchanting—not 
least because Cliburn 
was stunned by his 
renown. “Oh, no, 
I’m not a success,” 
he once sweetly 
demurred. “I’m just a 
sensation.” 

— Ann Hulbert 
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The Possessed 


Shirley Jackson’s vision of haunted womanhood 
BY HEATHER HAVRILESKY 


AUNTED HOUSES-the kind portrayed in countless 
books and movies—are designed to make their guests 
feel small and powerless, but also a tiny bit titillated in 
spite of themselves. Suspense builds slowly. Each creepy 


revelation incites curiosity first, then dread, then horror. 


The point is to seduce these mortals into exploring their own darkest 
corners, only to reduce them to a quivering pile of nerves. The best haunted 
houses don’t murder their guests. Instead, they slowly and sublimely drive 
them mad. 

For headstrong women who know their own desires, growing up in 
conventional society sometimes feels like inhabiting a haunted house. At 
first, there is so much promise, mysterious and tantalizing. As you pull open 
that heavy wooden door with the gargoyle knocker, you feel flattered by its 
intimidating proportions—you are necessary and important, maybe for the 
first time ever. But soon you catch 
fleeting glimpses of dark spirits who 
whisper in douche-bro baritones 
that you don’t belong and never will. 
You develop a recurring suspicion 
that you’re merely a pawn in some 
elaborate game, that even if you're 
brave you can never be a real player. 
The floor shifts under your feet, the 
walls shake, you awake at midnight 
to heavy breathing. SHE WAS ASKING 
FOR IT is scrawled across the wallin 
blood. You tell your story the next 
morning, but no one believes you. 
Did you imagine the whole thing? Is 
some unearthly force trying to make 
you feel weak and lost? Or are you 
just losing your mind? 

This kind of suspenseful badger- 
ing, with its malevolent and conde- 
scending patriarchal undertones, 
pervades Shirley Jackson's work. 
In the novels and many of the 
stories she wrote in the middle of 
the 20th century, the polite banter 
of seemingly innocent common 
folk develops into outright mock- 
ery, subterfuge, or even violence. 
When confronted by an unexpect- 
edly hostile world, Jackson's female 
protagonists experience a climactic 
rush of bafflement and betrayal that 
inevitably spills over into a more 
private realm of second-guessing, 
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self-doubt, and paranoia. Jackson relished 
untangling the process by which women lose 
themselves. She could stretch the ordeal out 
over the course of an entire novel, as she did in 
The Haunting of Hill House (1959), with the slow 
unraveling of lonely 32-year-old Eleanor Vance. 
Or she could foreshadow the whole harrowing 
experience in 40-odd pages, as she did with the 
start of her novel Hangsaman (1951), which reads 
like a modern parable of disempowerment. 

In Jackson's vision, even smart bystanders can 
be at once suspicious of and vulnerable to the 
delusions, false gods, and blunt weapons of the 
rabble. Reading her work today sometimes feels 
like discovering a detailed prophecy not just ofrape 
culture but ofthe vitriolic thugs who seem to rule 
the internet and have somehow invaded politics 
lately. Seven decades before Donald Trump's 
outraged mobs, Jackson unveiled the brutality and 
contempt that lurk beneath the surface of neigh- 
borly human interactions. From “The Lottery,” her 
seminal portrait of a murderous horde of ordinary 
folks published in The New Yorker in 1948, to her 
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final chilling novel, We Have Always Lived in the 
Castle (1962), in which a hostile gaggle of villagers 
harasses two sisters isolated in their dead parents' 
lonely house, Jackson felt compelled to sound the 
alarm on humanity: People are competitive and 
self-serving, and no one can be trusted. 


CCORDING TO RUTH FRANKLIN'S 
A new biography, Shirley Jackson: A Rather 

Haunted Life, the author came to such 
stories honestly. Her mother hectored her merci- 
lessly about her weight and bad habits from the 
time she was a child until the last days of her life. 
(Jackson died of an apparent heart attack in 1965, 
only 48.) The importance of keeping up appear- 
ances in polite society was central to Jackson's 
affluent upbringing in Burlingame, California, 
and Rochester, New York. Her mother's family 
was firmly grounded among San Francisco's 
wealthy elite, and her father was an executive 
in the printing business. But appearances were 
something Jackson rejected from an early age with 
her unruly auburn hair, unconventional style of 
dress, caustic wit, and swagger. And even though 
Jackson was confident and outspoken, she could 
find intimacy dangerous, a dark realm of judg- 
ment and scrutiny and deeply personal insults 
that—not surprising, given her mother's fixation 
on social standing—seemed to carry the verdict 
ofthe wider culture. 

By the time Jackson, then 21, met her hus- 
band, the New Yorker writer and literary critic 
Stanley Edgar Hyman, she was primed to accept 
condescension, belittling, and neglect as her 
natural habitat, according to Franklin. Early 
letters show that Hyman loved Jackson dearly 
and admired her work enormously—perhaps 
not easy, considering that his own writing career, 
though impressive, stalled just as Jackson's was 
taking off. For her part, Jackson was sure at the 
start of their relationship that she could control 
Hyman, and he didn't dispute that claim. “I am 
proud, and completely powerful," Jackson wrote 
of one of their first nights together. 

But Hyman soon proved an emotionally 
inconstant mate, alternating between adoration 
and dismissiveness. He regularly cheated on 
Jackson, then relayed the details of his dalliances 
in letters to her. There was the "Polish slut of 
twenty-six" who was "damned good-looking in 
а consumptive way"; the three bohemian girls he 
met at a party (“I fondled them all indiscriminately 
[and] called all three of them ‘baby’ ”); and the cute 
redhead in the apartment upstairs he romanced 
while Jackson was on vacation with her family. 

Like any critic worth his salt, Hyman jus- 
tified his behavior with ideology. In his view, 
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all enlightened bohemians recognized that 
monogamy was a faulty construct designed for 
high-capitalist sheep. Jackson wrote him angry 
letters about his affairs, but rarely sent them. 
"You mustn't be so timid with Stanley," a mutual 
friend told her. ^You let him categorize you and 
your emotions and your reactions just like he 
does his own." Instead, Jackson endured Hyman's 
treatment of her, as Franklin writes, choosing to 
"swallow her rage at his infidelity." 

No slouch herself at compartmentalizing, 
Jackson managed to raise four children, mostly 
in a somewhat insular town in Vermont where 
Hyman taught literature at Bennington College. 
(Jackson once wrote of the faculty wife, "She is 
always just the teensiest bit in the way.") By all 
reports, Jackson charted her own course through 
the domestic expectations placed on her. A great 
cook, she balked at cleaning or playing the tra- 
ditional, self-sacrificing mother but spent lots of 
time singing and reading books to her children. 
And while Jackson relished the magic of two 
smart women bonding (a staple of her work), 
she didn't seem to have that many close, lasting 
female friendships in real life—though not for lack 
of effort on her part. Even the pairs in Jackson’s 
novels are inevitably threatened by jealousy, 
betrayal, and the larger forces (manipulative 
paramours, bloodthirsty mobs, supernatural 
beings) working against them. As Franklin keenly 
observes, “One of the ironies of Jackson’s fiction 
is the essential role that women play in enforcing 
the standards of the community—standards that 
hurt them most.” 

Ina biography densely packed with anecdotes, 
letters, highly detailed descriptions, and lengthy, 
thoughtful analyses of most of Jackson’s work, 
Franklin paints a picture of Jackson as creatively 
fulfilled but isolated and unhappy. She relied 
on Hyman for critical feedback, but resented 
her dependence on him. She struggled with 
anxiety, struggled with her weight, struggled 
with nightmares and sleepwalking. Like many 
women of her generation, she was prescribed 
tranquilizers for her problems. Even as her work 
life began to thrive, and she eventually became 
the primary breadwinner—thanks in large part 
to her best-selling essay collection on domestic 
life—Life Among the Savages, Jackson felt alien- 
ated and emotionally starved. She had difficulty 
trusting people. With a husband pursuing an 
ongoing affair with her close friend, who could 
blame her? 


О WONDER SO MANY of Jack- 
son’s works conjure a slow, simmer- 
ing resentment that becomes almost 
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hallucinatory, as if years of muting emotional 
reactions naturally warp perception, fueling a 
state of delirium. Franklin highlights this dynamic 
throughout her biography, tracing the lineage 
of belittlement from Jackson's mother to her 
husband, and underscoring the ways that Jack- 
son was "shamed ... for legitimate and rational 
desires." Indeed, Jackson often wrote in journals 
and letters that she felt tricked by Hyman: ^You 
once wrote me a letter ... telling me that I would 
never be lonely again. I think that was the first, 
the most dreadful, lie you ever told me." Itis eerily 
fitting that when one of her purest dramatiza- 
tions ofthis feeling of being misunderstood and 
manipulated, The Bird's Nest (1954), was adapted 
as a film (Lizzie), the heroine wasn't depicted 
as “hysterical,” the victim of emotional strains, 
both familial and social. She was portrayed as a 
flat-out lunatic. 

But for Jackson, the heroine's destruction 
always begins with false promises—from parents, 
from lovers, from society at large. The process 
is embodied perhaps most brilliantly at the start 
of Hangsaman. At her parents' garden party, 
the 17-year-old ingenue Natalie Waite meets a 
strikingly confident woman named Verna, who 
tells her, 


Little Natalie, never rest until you have un- 
covered your essential self. Remember that. 
Somewhere, deep inside you, hidden by all 
sorts of fears and worries and petty little 
thoughts, is a clean pure being made of radi- 
ant colors. 


Later, though, Natalie's mother drunkenly rages 
over her husband's betrayals in a bedroom upstairs. 
"First they tell you lies,” she says to Natalie, 


and they make you believe them. Then they 

give you a little of what they promised, just a 

little, enough to keep you thinking you've got 

your hands on it. Then you find out that you're 

tricked, just like everyone else, just like every- 
one, and instead of being different and power- 
ful and giving the orders, you've been tricked 

just like everyone else and then you begin to 

know what happens to everyone and how they 

all get tricked. 


A now-tipsy Natalie escapes downstairs, but a 
strange older man presses her to tell him what 
she's thinking. “About how wonderful I am,” she 
replies. The man seems angered by this, and 
leads her into the woods. Natalie's innocent 
shock at his intentions is truly heart-stopping: 

“Oh my dear God sweet Christ, Natalie thought, 
so sickened she nearly said it aloud, is he going 
to touch me?" 
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ACKSON UNDERSTOOD HORROR. She 

knew that horror requires an emotional 

seduction that is revealed to be a malevolent 
ruse: The ingenue experiences herself as radiant 
and powerful right before all her power is stripped 
from her. Clever young girls imagine they were 
bornto be cherished, when instead they're created 
merely to be destroyed. In many of her stories, 
Jackson outlines how girls are groomed for this 
fate by overly critical mothers (or, in the case of 
Hangsaman, by a manipulatively intimate father). 
Worst of all, the recognition that the macabre 
universe you enter in maturity isn't fantasy—it's 
reality—sets you apart in the world, raving or 
drunk in some upstairs bedroom. Your choice is 
either to play along, or to lose your grip completely. 

Whether that sounds hopelessly dark, to 
the point of paranoia, or terrifyingly prescient 
depends entirely on your particular perch. For me, 
Jackson's uncanny portraits ofthe fragmentation 
and collapse ofthe female psyche echo throughout 
contemporary culture, from the casual derision 
we lavish on all things female or feminine to the 
so-called fairy-tale celebrity marriages that are 
later revealed to be nightmares of verbal and 
physical abuse. The chilling 7,000-word letter 
a sexual-assault victim wrote to her Stanford 
attacker reads like a Jackson novel in miniature, 
in which darkness subsumes former innocence. 
By its end, we hear echoes of the last, haunting 
line of "The Lottery": "And then they were upon 
her." Has the world gone mad, or have we? 

These feelings of dread and panic, paired 
with the desperate hope that the deluded crowd 
will snap out of it and come to its senses, lie at 
the heart of what makes Shirley Jackson's work 
unforgettable. Tapping into her own frustrations 
and agonies, she painted one exquisite portrait 
after another of that precise juncture where 
blustery confidence yields to helplessness and 
terror. The sinister forces the heroine perceives 
are real, but they're just ephemeral enough, by 
design, to make her doubt herself repeatedly. 
In the end, the self-possessed woman becomes 
the possessed. 

The challenges we face during these dark times 
are notunlike those Jackson faced as she began to 
speak publicly and to embrace a wider community 
of writers in the years before her early death: We 
must trust our senses, trust our instincts, trust that 
inside each of us is a "clean pure being made of 
radiant colors." Then we have to search the faces 
ofthe mob for signs of the same. 


Heather Havrilesky is a columnist for New York 
magazine and the author of How to Be a Person 
in the World. 
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The Americans Who Joined the Foreign Legion 
in 1914 to Fight for France and for Civilization 


DAVID HANNA 
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Legion Etrangere (Ret) 


They volunteered to delend France, but they were 
fighting for the future of civilization. In 1914, before 
the United States entered World War |, a small group “ DART GR 
of Americans joined the Foreign Legion to help H 


David Hanna profiles seven of these volunteers: a 
poet, an artist, a boxer, a stunt pilot, an aspiring 
writer, a veteran of the Spanish American War, and 
an advertising executive. All were united by their 
courage and their ideals; and some, like poet Alan 
Seeger, would pay the ultimate sacrifice. 
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Whv Poet 
Misses the Mark 


An ode to the failure of verse 
BY ADAM KIRSCH 


HE MOST STRIKING THING about contemporary 
poetry is that no one seems quite satisfied with it. Non- 
poets, who generally don’t read poetry, are only a little 
less enthusiastic than poets, who do. Indeed, hardly a 
year has gone by over the past quarter century without a 
poet or critic publishing an essay bemoaning the state of 
American poetry—from Dana Gioia’s “Can Poetry Matter?,” which appeared 
in this magazine in 1991, to Mark Edmundson’s 2013 lament, “Poetry Slam: 
Or, the Decline of American Verse.” And the sentiment dates back further. 
When Marianne Moore wrote a poem titled “Poetry,” she began with the 
words “I, too, dislike it.” 
The Hatred of Poetry, an elegant new book by Ben Lerner, might sound 
like a contribution to this genre. (Indeed, he quotes Moore in the book’s 
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first line.) But Lerner has not written a screed or 
a lament, and he offers a very original diagnosis 
of whatis wrong with the relationship between 
poets and their audience. To understand the 
background of Lerner's argument, it is helpful 
to look back at the early 19th century, when 
something strange happened to the way poets 
think about poetry. 

Fromthe time Aristotle anatomized the subject 
in his Poetics, poetry had been what its Greek root, 
poiesis, indicates it is: a form of making. Poems 
were things made of words, and a poet was a kind 
of artisan, who, like other artisans, could produce 
either shapely and useful items or ungainly and 
useless ones. In his Ars Poetica, one of the earli- 
est and most influential poems about the art of 
poetry, Horace urged the poet to keep practicing 
his craft until he perfected it: 


Never the verse approve and hold as good, 

"Till many a day, and many a blot has 
wrought 

The polish'd work, and chasten'd ev'ry 
thought, 

By tenfold labour to perfection brought! 
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Making a poem was never quite as simple as 
making a table, because it required inspiration and 
passion, but it did involve studying techniques and 
following rules. Indeed, the laws of poetry were 
natural laws, which had been discovered by the 


Greeks and could be learned from their example. | 


The English poet Alexander Pope agreed, writing 
in his ^Essay on Criticism": 


Those RULES of old discover'd, not devis'd, 
Are Nature still, but Nature Methodiz'd; 
Nature, like Liberty, is but restrain'd 

By the same Laws which first herself ordain'd. 


HAT WAS PUBLISHED in 1711, so 

clearly not much had changed in the 

previous two millennia. But turn to Percy 
Shelley's essay "A Defense of Poetry," written 
in 1821, and you will discover that the meaning 
of the word poetry had undergone a fantastic 
transformation. Poetry, Shelley says, is “connate 
with the origin of man,” and “a poet participates 
in the eternal, the infinite, and the one.” Poetry 
comprises every creative activity of human nature, 
including the arts, politics, and science: “The 
institutors of laws, and the founders of civil 
society, and the inventors of the arts of life” are 
all in some sense poets, since they shape reality 
in the light of their vision. Shelley even speaks of 

“the poetry in the doctrines of Jesus Christ,” as if 
Christianity itself were just one enormous poem. 
The Romantics, faced with a disenchanted 
universe, attempted to discover a new source 
of enchantment in the human imagination, and 
poetry became a metaphor for that creative, life- 
enhancing power. Poetry used to mean poems. 
Now poems began to seem like just one habita- 
tion, and far from the grandest, of the force that 
is poetry. Naturally, this fateful division between 
poetry and poems had enormous consequences 
for the way poems were written. After all, if 
poetry is ineffable and infinite, there is no rea- 
son it should be bound by the mechanical laws 
of meter and rhyme. In the modern age, poetry 
became antinomian. 
Thus we find Emerson arguing, in his essay 
“The Poet,” that “it is not metres, but a metre- 

making argument, that makes a poem,—a thought 
so passionate and alive, that, like the spirit of a 
plant or an animal, it has an architecture of its 
own, and adorns nature with a new thing.” The 
metaphor of growth cancels out the old metaphor 
of craft. For Horace, a poem was something 
you had to learn how to make, at the expense 
of great effort. For Keats, “if Poetry comes not 
as naturally as the Leaves to a tree it had better 
not come at all.” 
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THE HATRED 

OF POETRY 
BEN LERNER 
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T IS THIS DISJUNCTION between poetry 
and poems that Ben Lerner explores in The 
Hatred of Poetry. As a poet—he has written 
three books of poems, as well as two novels— 
Lerner is sensitive to the odd psychological trans- 
actions that tend to take place between poets and 
non-poets. The latter often regard the former witha 
blend of contempt and envy. The contempt is easy 
enough to understand—poetry is unprestigious, 
unremunerative, a form of play rather than grown- 
up work. But itis the envy that Lerner focuses on, 
the way people who don't write poetry nevertheless 
feel the urge to stake a claim to it. 
“If you are an adult foolish enough to tell 
another adult that you are (still!) a poet," he writes, 
"they will often describe for you their falling away 
from poetry: I wrote it in high school; I dabbled 
in college. Almost never do they write it now." 
For Lerner, this is more than mere politeness, an 
attempt to find some common ground with the 
poet. Rather, it is an unconscious tribute to the 
sway that the idea of poetry continues to exert 
over our collective imagination. “Most of us carry 
at least a weak sense of a correlation between 
poetry and human possibility," he asserts. Thus, 
"if I have no interest in poetry or if I feel repelled 
by actual poems, either I am failing the social or 
the social is failing me." Poetry is a gauge of our 
mutual connection. If we can’t speak the language 
of poetry, it is a sign that human communication 
has been blocked in a fundamental way. This 
feeling of failure is what explains why people 
tend to hate poetry, rather than simply being 
indifferent to it. Poetry is the site and source of 
disappointed hope. 

For Lerner, as his use of the term the social sug- 
gests, that hope is not just individual and spiritual, 
but collective and political. Poetry is linked, in 
his vision, to the possibility of a total redemption 
of human society, of the kind Marxism used to 
call “the revolution.” In particular, his fusion 
of aesthetic, political, and spiritual messianism 
brings to mind the work of Walter Benjamin, the 
20th-century German Jewish theorist. Lerner’s 
previous book, the novel 10:04, was saturated 
in the Benjaminian concept of redemption: the 
idea that the world as we know it carries within 
itself the possibility for transformation. Key to 
this vision is the idea that salvation will come 
from within, from a rearrangement of the world, 
rather than through an external power or a god. 

In the novel, Lerner associates this idea with 
what he calls “the utopian glimmer of fiction.” 
Fiction, he suggests, anticipates redemption in 
its power to alter facts and timelines, to summon 
alternative possibilities, to transcend the given. In 
The Hatred of Poetry, Lerner makes some of the 
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same claims for the art of poetry. “‘Poetry’ is a 
word for a kind of value no particular poem can 
realize: the value of persons, the value ofa human 
activity beyond the labor/leisure divide, a value 
before or beyond price,” he writes. Poetry is a fig- 
ure for the unalienated labor and uncommodified 
value that Marx thought would exist after the 
revolution. This is a 21st-century artist’s Marx- 
ism, one that no longer hopes for real revolution, 
but looks to the imagination for anticipations of 
what a perfected world would look and feel like. 


S LERNER WORKS sinuously through 
A achain of texts, he draws attention to the 
inevitable gap between the actual poem, 
which can only be a series of particular words, 
and what he calls the “virtual poem” (borrowing 
aphrase from the poet and critic Allen Grossman), 
which we can imagine as being perfect because it 
remains pure potential. It is in taking the measure 
of that gap that we can “experience, if not a genu- 
ine poem—no such thing—a place for the genuine, 
whatever that might mean.” Yet this approach to 
reading any particular work by any particular poet 
also leads to a certain monotony. Because actual 
poems are always primarily valuable for what 
they are not, the many different kinds of poems 
Lerner invokes all supply evidence for the same 
argument: Look at what these lines fail to capture. 
The gap between the ideal and the real is, of 
course, the subject of many great poems. Lerner 
quotes Emily Dickinson: “I dwell in Possibility— / 
A fairer House than Prose—,” noting that “instead 
of the expected opposition of poetry with prose, 
the former term is replaced with ‘Possibility —an 
immaterial dwelling, all threshold and sky.” But 
the ridiculous serves his argument as well as the 
sublime does. Thus Lerner quotes the opening 


The Art of Rivalry: 
Four Friendships, 
Betrayals, and 
Breakthroughs іп 
Modern Art 


SEBASTIAN SMEE 


RANDOM HOUSE 


IMAGINE A GALLERY 
with a stunning 
collage displayed 

on each wall. Two 
famous figures, wres- 
tling fiercely, come 
into focus in every 


mural. You can’t tell 
who is winning, and 
you can't stop staring. 
Sebastian Smee’s book 
delivers that experi- 
ence. The art critic 

for The Boston Globe 
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BOOKS 


Poetryis 
the site of 
disappointed 
hope. 


had the inspired idea 
of exploring four 
fraught friendships 
that helped fuel eight 
great painters’ “very 
modern yearning to 
be unique, original, 
inimitable.” His bril- 
liant group biography 
is one of a kind too. 
Lucian Freud 
and Francis Bacon; 
Edouard Manet and 
Edgar Degas; Henri 
Matisse and Pablo 
Picasso; Willem de 
Kooning and Jackson 
Pollock—Smee’s cast 


of William McGonagall’s infamously bad poem 
about a bridge collapse in Scotland: 


Beautiful railway bridge of the silv’ry Tay 
Alas! Iam very sorry to say 

That ninety lives have been taken away 

On the last sabbath day of 1879 

Which will be remember’d for a very long time. 


This is ludicrous, of course, and Lerner shows 
exactly why. Yet he also suggests that the poem’s 
very badness is its virtue: “A less bad poet would 
not make the distance between the virtual and 
the actual so palpable, so immediate,” he writes. 
A bad poem can perhaps point to utopia even 
more effectively than a good poem can, since its 
very badness reminds us of the impossibility of 
achieving the total goodness that poetry promises. 

This is the perverse logic of invoking utopia, 
which is a literal “no place.” Like a Romantic 
poet, Lerner yearns for a transformation that 
poetry can intimate and promise but never enact. 
What he largely ignores in his book is the idea that 
poetry can also be a means of reconciling us to 
our place, to “the very world, which is the world / 
Of all of us,—the place where, in the end, / We 
find our happiness, or not at all,” as Wordsworth 
wrote. The Hatred of Poetry is a subtle inquiry into 
poetry's discontents, and a moving statement of 
poetry's potential. It can also be read, though, as 
an example of the dead end into which modern 
poetic theory has been led by its grandiose aspi- 
rations. As long as we focus on what poetry isn't 
and can't be, how can we rediscover what it once 
was, and might be again? Kl 


Adam Kirsch is the author, most recently, of 
Emblems of the Passing World: Poems After 
Photographs by August Sander. 


of characters led lives 
almost as rule-defying 
as the canvases 

they churned out or 
agonized over. For one 
in each pair, audacity 
seemed to come more 
easily. Impetuous 
Picasso wasn't about 
to be Matisse's aco- 
lyte, but a “pattern ... 
of yielding, twisting, 
overcoming, and 
yielding once more" 
propelled them both. 

A rival's influence kept 
all these painters fruit- 
fully off balance. 


In their quests 
for unprecedented 
greatness, who bet- 
ter to serve as goad 
and guide than a 
fellow artist on his 
own arduous quest? 
Bacon liked to say his 
portraiture aimed to 
capture "the pulsa- 
tions of a person.” 
Revealing these 
rare creators as the 
invaluable catalysts 
they also were, Smee 
conveys exactly that 
on page after page. 

— Ann Hulbert 
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past April, the 
American 
Association 
of Political Consultants gathered for its annual conference, 
known as the Pollies, in San Juan, Puerto Rico. During breaks 
between sessions (“Buying Votes in a Presidential Election,” 
"Staying Out of Jail"), attendees donned swimsuits and min- 
gled in the waves, discussing digital-advertising rates over 
mango margaritas. 

These are boom times for political consultants—by one 
rough estimate, more than $6 billion will go to or through 
consulting firms during this year's elections—and the scene 
at the conference was befitting of an industry awash in cash. 
Booths showcased the wares of campaign-literature printers, 
data-acquisition specialists, automated-phone-call vendors, 
online-fund-raising experts, and social-media-analytics firms. 
Whole companies exist just to manufacture the throwaway 
trinkets campaigns hand out, from stress balls with a candi- 
date's name on them to red-white-and-blue fingernail files. 

But all was not well at the Pollies. A confab intended to 
be a sun-soaked junket was instead shadowed by the island's 
debt crisis, the Zika virus, and a forecast of stormy weather 
throughout the week. It was almost too perfect a metaphor: 
Despite all the money pouring into political consulting, a pal- 
pable sense of unease looms over the pro- 
fession. The consultants may be getting 
rich, but recent events suggest they don't 
have any idea what they're doing. 

Consider a few of this year's election 
results. In the most expensive House pri- 
mary in the country, a wealthy Maryland 
Democrat hired some of the best pros 
money could buy and bombarded voters 
with TV and radio ads, direct mail, and 
robocalls—only to finish the race $13 mil- 
lion poorer and seven points shy of victory. 
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TROUBLE IN PARADISE 


Above: The American 
Association of Political 
Consultants conference 


in Puerto Rico, where 
Donald Trumps success 
caused some consternation. 
Right: Mike Murphy led Jeb 
Bush's $100 million-plus 
super PAC. 


At the presidential level, 
Hillary Clinton’s push for the 
Democratic nomination was 
nearly derailed by a candidate 
whose campaign manager 
was a comic-book-store owner 
with no experience in elections 
outside of Vermont. And while 
Clinton’s staff-heavy operation 
ultimately prevailed, her worst 
showings came in caucuses— 
the sort of contests where 
on-the-ground organizing is 
supposed to make the biggest 
difference. Clinton’s campaign 
manager, Robby Mook, is a 
field-organizing specialist. 

On the Republican side, the 
most expensive and profes- 
sional presidential campaigns 
proved remarkably ineffective. 
Ted Cruz’s campaign paid 
almost $6 million to a state-of-the-art analytics firm that 
touted its slicing and dicing of the electorate based on person- 
ality profiles. Marco Rubio’s campaign and super PAC spent 
$105 million; Ben Carson’s spent $78 million. Most notori- 
ously, Jeb Bush, between his campaign and his super PAC, 
employed a flotilla of the best-credentialed consultants 
in Republican politics, burned through $139 million of his 
donors’ money—and dropped out after just three primaries, 
having won four delegates and as little as 3 percent of the vote 
in the states where he competed. 

And then there was Donald Trump, whose smash success 
in the Republican primaries was an emperor-has-no-clothes 
moment for political consulting if ever there was one. Trump 
spent the primaries boasting about his lack of a super PAC or 
traditional fund-raising operation. He didn’t employ a poll- 
ster or chief strategist or speechwriter. His campaign infra- 
structure was nonexistent; he spent only about $19 million on 
television ads. His campaign manager was a former cop with 
no experience in a presidential race, and his press secretary 
was a 27-year-old fashion publicist. Yet Trump dominated 
a 17-candidate field that many pundits had considered the 
deepest bench of Republican talent in decades. 

Trump himself seemed to suspect that his win cast some 
doubton the value of political consultants. “Гуе gone against 
some ofthe most sophisticated staffs ever 
put together, with unlimited money," he 
told me while the primaries were still in 
progress. "Rand, Jeb, Marco—look at all 
of them. The highest-level pros. And I'm 
leading by millions of votes and hundreds 
of delegates. I think it says something." 

Exactly what Trump's impending vic- 
tory said about the campaign business 
was the subject of much discussion among 
the flacks, pollsters, ad makers, strat- 
egists, and other assorted Svengalis and 
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soothsayers who had gathered in San Juan. (Disclosure: I 
was a speaker at the conference.) Most insisted—perhaps a 
little too adamantly—that Trump was an anomaly. Some who 
had worked in developing countries said his presidential bid 
reminded them of strongman campaigns they'd seen abroad. 

Jeb Bush's super PAC, Right to Rise, came up in many 
conversations too; it spent $104 million supporting Bush's 
candidacy. Right to Rise's steward, the celebrity consultant 
Mike Murphy, has been widely derided for the nine-figure 
debacle. In San Juan, though, his failure was cast in a more 
forgiving light: The consultants praised Murphy for a valiant 
effort in what they saw as an unwinnable fight. "Sure, they 
raised $100 million, but there's only so much you can до,” 
a campaign-finance attorney named Dan Backer told one 
conference session. “They were trying to sell New Coke—a 
product people didn't want to buy." 

But if the product was doomed from the start, one had 
to wonder what good anyone thought a $100 million mar- 
keting campaign would do. As the consultants lined up for 
hand-rolled cigars and traded stories about wrangling ornery 
clients, they left unspoken the question that hangs over their 
profession this year: What if their tactics and strategies sim- 
ply don't work? 


Murphy, the architect of Jeb Bush's 

very expensive fiasco, is a merry, 

acerbic political lifer beloved by 

the press for the sarcastic one-liners that emanate from his 

blond-bearded, bespectacled visage. When I met him in 

Los Angeles in April, he seemed, for a man who had just 

blown more than $100 million of other people's money, 
remarkably serene. 

Murphy echoed the comments I'd heard from his breth- 

renin Puerto Rico. "We always thought we were a long shot," 


he said, sipping a Diet Coke on a couch in the mostly empty 
lobby of a Hollywood hotel. Far from being the price tag of 
victory, the $100 million-plus was a hedge against difficulty, 
he claimed: “We always thought we needed the money to 
fight the headwinds we'd have as a non-grievance candidate 
in a grievance year." 

Bush, he said, was simply the wrong man for the times: 

"Allthe spending is an amplifier. If your message doesn't reso- 
nate with enough people, spending on its own doesn't make a 
difference. And they didn't want what we were selling." 

This explanation, of course, conveniently absolves Mur- 
phy of responsibility for Bush's loss. After the campaign 
ended, he distributed bumper stickers to staff and donors that 
read DON'T BLAME ME, I WAS FOR JEB! PAID FOR BY MIKE 
MURPHY. To Bush's wealthy donors, this attitude was under- 
standably hard to swallow: The campaign had been pitched 
to them as a sure bet, not a lost cause—and many of them did 
blame Murphy. 

When Right to Rise erected billboards in Des Moines, 
Iowa, featuring such slogans as “DONALD TRUMP IS UN- 
HINGED.” — JEB BUSH, the candidate himself was moved 
to wonder aloud as he drove past, “What the hell is that?” A 
group of donors reportedly began circulating a doctored image 
of the billboard among themselves. It said “LIGHT ALL THE 
DONOR MONEY ON FIRE”—and attributed the quote to Murphy. 

Where did all the money go? Sources inside and outside the 
Bush circle have indicated that it wasn’t embezzled or blown 
on strip clubs and five-star restaurants. Rather, the money 
was misspent in a more prosaic, bumbling way: Right to Rise 
simply didn't seem to have any sort of eye on the bottom line. 

For instance, the super PAC consistently bought broadcast- 
television advertising in the biggest, most expensive markets at 
the highest possible rates. It FedExed tabletlike mailers to New 
Hampshire voters that played a documentary about Bush’s 
life, and put just 1.4 percent of its budget toward digital ads, 
an abnormally tiny amount for a top super PAC, according to 
the Center for Responsive Politics. Zac Moffatt, whose digital- 
advertising firm, Targeted Victory, worked on behalf of several 
other primary candidates, calls Rightto Rise "a cautionary tale 
for what not to do with regard to media buying,” and estimates 
thatinthe New Hampshire primary the super PAC got the same 
value from $1.5 million in advertising as the Cruz campaign got 
from $50,000. “Sure, the [Bush] brand was wrong,” Moffatt 
told me. "But the media targeting was terrible." 

Rick Wilson, a Florida ad maker who consulted for a 
super PAC that supported Rubio, put it more succinctly: 

“Mike Murphy built a money pyramid, poured gas all over it, 
and burned it down." 

Bush himself has indicated that he does not blame Mur- 
phy for the loss, but the question of whether Bush's candi- 
dacy was a bad idea to begin with or merely poorly executed 
became the subject of rancorous debate in and around 
Jebworld. (It rather resembled the debate about the Iraq War, 
and likely had a similar answer: a bad idea, poorly executed.) 
And some critics consider Murphy guilty of a much greater 
sin than letting down Bush. It was Murphy, they say, who 
enabled Trump's rise, and with it, the potential ruination of 
the Republican Party. 
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"The civilized world raised an army 
and entrusted it to Jeb Bush's super РАС,” 
Stuart Stevens, the strategist who steered 
Mitt Romney's 2012 campaign, told me. 
(Stevens and Murphy have a rivalry dating 
back to a 1994 race for governor of Penn- 
sylvania.) "And guess what? It helped the 
barbarians. Had they spent $60 million 
contrasting Trump and Jeb Bush, it would 
have been a Trump-Bush race." 

Stevens views the failure to stop Trump 
as an act of political malpractice. “I think 
Trump is the most dangerous politician I've ever encoun- 
tered, and I did a campaign in the Congo against a guy who 
got accused of war crimes in The Hague,” he said. "If that 
guy would have won, he wouldn't have had nuclear weapons." 

Murphy's 35-year career in politics has been a lucrative one. 
In2000, he made a name for himself as John McCain's quippy 
sidekick on the Straight Talk Express—and sold his consult- 
ing firm for millions of dollars before the primaries were even 
over. In 2004, his new firm billed the sponsors of a Romney 
fund-raiser $105,000 for "additional catering," but according 
to a Boston Globe investigation, the catering company wasn't 
aware of any such charge. (Murphy said at the time that his 
firmwouldn't make any money offthe event.) Murphy helped 
Arnold Schwarzenegger get elected—expensively—in 2003in 
California. But a former Schwarzenegger aide told me Mur- 
phy was ousted from the governor's orbit after encouraging 
him to call a special election to put four ballot measures be- 
fore the public in 2005. All four measures lost. (Murphy denies 
that he pushed for the ballot measures and that he fell out of 
Schwarzenegger's favor.) 

Murphy reportedly told a candidate whom he was in- 
formally advising for the 2010 California gubernatorial race 
that he'd decided to sit out that election, but then ended up 
working for one of the candidate's primary opponents, the 
former eBay CEO Meg Whitman. Disclosures later showed 
that Whitman had invested more than $1 million in a pro- 
duction company belonging to Murphy. (An aspiring screen- 
writer, Murphy several years ago sold HBO a series about "the 
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GUYS BEHIND THE GUY 


1. John McCain in 2000 
with his campaign gurus, 
Murphy (right) and John 

Weaver. 2. Mitt Romney in 


2012 with his strategist Stuart 
Stevens. 3. George Stepha- 
nopoulos and James Carville, 
who became celebrities after 
running Bill Clinton's 1992 
bid for the White House. 


mercenary world of political consultants," 
titled Hacks. It was never produced.) Whit- 
man spent $179 million on the campaign, 
including $144 million of her own money, 
only to lose to Jerry Brown by 13 points. 
Murphy was paid $1.3 million. 

After the Bush campaign ended, an 
anonymously sourced CNN report charged 
that Murphy made at least $14 million 
running Right to Rise. Murphy bitterly dis- 
puted this, telling me that his earnings were 

“in the comfortable mid-six figures.” Mur- 
phy said the charge bothered him because he’d done the job 
not for money but out of loyalty to Bush and belief in his vision. 

“T charge a lot for the state campaigns because that’s how I 
make my living and—this is something I learned—people lis- 
ten to you more when they’re paying a lot of money for your 
advice,” he said. “But a presidential campaign is different.” 

Iasked Murphy, who generally presents himself as a wise 
man in a kingdom of idiots, whether he thought there were 
a lot of other consultants enriching themselves by ripping off 
candidates. “Oh, yeah,” he said. “You could fill a stadium 
with them.” 


political consultants first began 
plying their trade, in the 1930s, 
they were portrayed as sinister 
manipulators of public opinion. Upton Sinclair’s 1934 run for 
governor of California was thwarted by a smear campaign 
orchestrated by the first-ever political-consulting operation, 
Campaigns Inc. Sinclair dubbed the firm the “lie factory.” 
Old-school consulting was more art than science. There 
was no way to measure its effect beyond whether a candidate 
won or lost—which meant a winning campaign could always 
be attributed to a consultant’s clever gambit, and a losing one 
blamed on a failed strategy. The press ate up these narratives, 
and with the rise of cable news in the 1990s, consultants be- 
gan to cultivate Oz-like public images. The 1993 documen- 
tary The War Room, about the Bill Clinton-campaign gurus 
James Carville and George Stephanopoulos, turned the 
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two men into celebrities; man-behind-the-curtain profiles 
became a campaign-reporting staple. The 1930s idea of con- 
sultants as manipulative masterminds hadn't changed—but 
instead of being reviled, they were celebrated. 

In the late 1990s, researchers began conducting field 
experiments to measure the outcomes of campaign tactics. 
And what their research revealed was that the consultants' 
self-serving stories were overblown. Their stratagems might 
help decide a very close race, but for the most part they were 
working in the margins. Experiments showed that in many 
cases, people who got phone calls or mailers encouraging 
them to vote turned out at basically the 
same rate as those who didn't. Billboards, 
one study found, didn't persuade anyone to 


concluded: “The research literature does not bear out the 


idea that negative campaigning is an effective means of win- 
ning votes." 

Much of the initial research relied on observational 
methods—compiling data on different elections and trying 
to control for the differences among them. In 2006, though, 
Rick Perry's Texas gubernatorial campaign gave researchers 
the chance to conduct a randomized, controlled experiment 
in real time. The campaign worked with political scientists 
to target certain parts of the state with ads while leaving 
other parts ad-free; the researchers then measured the dif- 

ference in voter sentiment. They found that 
the commercials boosted Perry's standing 
by about five points—and that the bump 


vote. Yard signs made candidates feel loved, "In 200 A, disappeared less than a week after the ads 
but they didn’t win elections. people stopped airing. 
“The losing side is comforted, I think, thought Karl According to the killjoys of academia, 


by this idea of magical gurus, because it’s 
less disconcerting than the fact that people 
just didn’t like them very much,” Brendan 
Nyhan, a Dartmouth political scientist who 
has studied the effects of consultants on 
elections, told me. Democrats, for example, 
took perverse solace in the early 2000s in 
the idea of Karl Rove as the evil genius be- 
hind George W. Bush's success. “Remem- 
ber, in 2004, people thought Karl Rove 
was God,” Nyhan said. “And then all of a 
sudden it turned out, starting in 2006, he had no magic.” In 
2012, Rove’s American Crossroads super PAC, along with an 
affiliated nonprofit, spent more than $100 million failing to 
prevent President Obama from winning reelection and the 
Democrats from keeping the Senate. 

Political scientists have long been skeptical of grandiose 
claims about campaign tactics. Research has shown, for 
instance, that television ads tend to have a small effect on 
how or whether people vote, and any effect they do have fades 
quickly. That’s true in statewide races as well as national ones, 
and despite the widely held belief that a clever negative ad 
can sink a rival’s chances, a 2007 meta-analysis of studies 


Rove was God. 
And then all 
of a sudden it 
turned out, 
starting in 
2006, he had 
no magic.” 


the “Daisy” ad didn’t win the 1964 elec- 
tion for Lyndon Johnson, and John Kerry 
didn’t lose in 2004 because of the Bush ad 
showing him tacking to and fro on a wind- 
surfing board. There are caveats here: Ads 
can help an unknown candidate increase 
his or her name recognition, and one can- 
didate’s vastly out-advertising another may 
make a difference. But the effects are much 
smaller than is commonly believed, and in 
presidential races nonstop media coverage 
ensures that the public knows the major candidates. 

Nonetheless, television advertising remains presidential 
campaigns’ single biggest expenditure—perhaps because, in 
many cases, the people who decide how a campaign spends 
its money also have a foot in the ad-making business. Rom- 
ney’s 2012 strategist, Stevens, was a partner in a firm that 
made ads for the campaign, just as Obama’s 2008 strategist, 
David Axelrod, had been. 

What about other campaign tactics? The data revolution 
of the past two decades has shown staples of the old consul- 
tant repertoire to be ineffective—for example, targeting your 
strongest precincts for get-out-the-vote efforts tends to reach 
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people who were going to vote for your candidate anyway, 
and can backfire by inadvertently turning out voters for your 

opponent. But Big Data allowed these blunt instruments to 

be fine-tuned. “Microtargeting,” first used on a large scale by 

George W. Bush's 2004 presidential campaign, was hailed as 

a breakthrough because it enabled campaigns to find those 

people likeliest to vote for them based on their demographic 

and commercial profiles—occupants of rental properties, 
say, or premium-cable subscribers—and focus persuasion 

and turnout efforts accordingly. Less hyped was the fact, dis- 
covered in analyses ofthe method, that microtargeting based 

on consumer data was likely no better than the old methods 

at identifying potential supporters. 

The 2008 and 2012 Obama campaigns spawned reams 
of coverage of their technological wizardry. The 2012 tech 
team had a staff of 300 people, among them some of Sili- 
con Valley's best and brightest; members 
ofthe team worked out of a secretive head- 
quarters dubbed "The Cave." They drew 
heavily on insights from social psychology 


door-to-door. But the effects are small: For all the hype about 
Obama's ground game in 2012, it likely netted him less than 
a point in the states where it was most active. Only a single 
state, Florida, was won or lost by that small a margin. "If you 
asked me, "Where's the scientific evidence of what's adding 
value to a campaign?,’ I'd say field organizing,” Nyhan said. 

"But the campaign consultants who are most famous are the 
strategists, especially the ones who focus on TV. And that's 
where the evidence ofthe effectiveness of anything that peo- 
ple do in campaigns is the most limited.” 


political scientists believe elec- 

tion outcomes are largely the 

result of factors over which can- 

didates and their campaigns have little control. A book about 
the 2012 election by the political scientists Lynn Vavreck and 
John Sides, The Gamble, positioned itself as 

an implicit counter to campaign chronicles 

like Game Change: In fact, they argued, 

there are few “game changing” moments in 


and tapped new sources of data on poten- Candidates a campaign. Romney’s leaked “47 percent” 
tial voters. Over the past four years, the are “always tape, for example, though seen as a devas- 
Republican National Committee has spent a little tating blow to his image, probably had little 
more than $100 million building out its data scared they or no effect on how people voted. The vast 
operation in an attempt to catch up. Sasha can lose, majority of presidential elections, Vavreck 
Issenberg’s 2012 book, The Victory Lab: The and that's and Sides write, can be forecast based on 
Secret Science of Winning Campaigns, which what the the state of the nation’s economy and the 
details many of the new tactics, has been Itant approval rating of the sitting president. 
closely studied by Republicans trying to consu Sany Since The Gamble’s publication, its 
exploits. | 


modernize the party's efforts. 

But do the supposedly cutting-edge tac- 
tics work? It’s hard to say. "There's little evi- 
dence that they moved the needle in terms of 
Obama's win," Nyhan told me. Partly this is because much of 
the data in question are proprietary and therefore unavailable 
for study. But when a pair of researchers attempted to calcu- 
late the effect of Obama's data operation in Florida, the state 
he won by the narrowest margin in 2012, they estimated that 
it likely accounted for just 8,525 votes out of his 74,309-vote 
margin of victory. In 2014, Democrats spent some $60 mil- 
lion trying to replicate the Obama model in key Senate races 
across the country, only to lose in a wipeout. 

The one campaign tactic that's consistently been found 
to be effective in turning out voters is field organizing—being 
present on the ground in a community and campaigning 
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authors have grown weary ofthe caricature 
of their position. They are not, they hasten 
to clarify, arguing that campaigns don’t 
matter at all. Vavreck, a professor at UCLA, 
told me she thinks consultants’ main influence is at the 
macro level, in shaping a campaign’s overall message and 
coaching the candidate. “It’s the consultants’ job to take who 
the person is—their fixed characteristics—and leverage it," 
she said. (This is perhaps what Jeb Bush's strategists failed 
most conspicuously to do: They didn't come up with the 
snappy slogans that might have made his eggheady platform 
more accessible.) 

But pollsters get paid by the poll, ad makers by the ad, 
phone-calling firms by the call, direct-mailers by the piece. 
They all have an incentive to promote their services, whether 
or not doing so helps the campaign win—and they face few 
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consequences if it doesn't. The Democratic consultant Bob 

Shrum famously worked on seven losing presidential cam- 
paigns. The Republican pollster John McLaughlin, who told 

then-House Majority Leader Eric Cantor he was leading his 

2014 primary by 34 points shortly before he lost, had a track 

record of giving clients bad information. McLaughlin still 

gets hired today. 

Nyhan and Vavreck have watched the Trump campaign— 
or lack thereof—with fascination. As of early August, Clin- 
ton was outspending Trump on television ads at a rate of 
$52 million to zero. Trump seemed, Nyhan told me, to offer 
a sort of control for the great campaign experiment: How 
many votes would a major-party nominee get if he ran no 
campaign at all? 

If Trump loses, being out-campaigned will surely be a 
major part of the explanation pundits reach for. (As Whit 
Ayres, Marco Rubio's former pollster, told me at the Pollies, 

"If Donald Trump becomes president of the United States, 
then you can tell me we don't need political consultants any- 
more.") The Republican convention in July was a slipshod 
affair that underscored just how bare-bones his campaign 
remains, with a tiny staff, no field operation, little advertis- 
ing presence—lacking even the ability to make sure a major 
speech wasn't plagiarized. 

But will a Trump loss really have been the result of too 
few field offices, not enough data crunching, an insufficiency 
of policy speeches on teleprompters? Or will it have been 
because the candidate offered a profoundly alienating 
vision that split his own party and repelled the majority 
of the modern electorate—a liability no consultant could 
have overcome? 

In a recently published book about political consulting 
called Building a Business of Politics, Adam Sheingate, a poli- 
tical scientist at Johns Hopkins University, argues that the 
consulting industry has ballooned not because its services are 
particularly effective, but because all the money in politics— 
which has skyrocketed in the past decade due to campaign- 
finance deregulation—has to go somewhere. 

After studying the industry, Sheingate concluded that its 
practitioners were ardent partisans who wanted to win—but 
that their motivation was first and foremost financial. "The 
consultant is selling something to the candidate," Sheingate 
told me. "The confidence game is that the candidate is al- 
ways a little afraid. They're always a little scared they can lose, 
and that's what the consultant exploits." In the words of a 
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consultant Sheingate quotes in his book: There’s “nothing 
better than a scared, rich candidate.” 


Carson had never run for office before 

deciding to seek the presidency last year, 

so naturally he sought a staff of profession- 
als to guide him through the process. Carson raised more 
money than any other Republican candidate (not counting 
super PAC funds) during the time he was in the race, only to 
finish fourth in Iowa and drop out a month later. 

When I asked Carson in March whether he had been well 
served by his campaign staff, the mild-mannered doctor 
didn't mince words. ^We had people who obviously didn't 
have, necessarily, my best interest in mind,” he said. 

What, I asked, did they have in mind instead? “I think that 
itwas a job," he said. "They wanted a position. A lot of money 
was made, and a lot of advantage was taken." 

Carson and I were on speakerphone. I was in D.C., sitting 
in the large, tchotchke-stuffed office of his longtime friend 
and business manager, Armstrong Williams; Carson was at 
his homein Florida, preparing to depart for a campaign trip to 
North Dakota on behalf of Trump, to whom he had given his 
lukewarm endorsement. (“Does he have the fortitude, and 
will he appoint the right kinds of people?,” Carson said to me. 

“That remains to be seen.”) 

Before Carson decided to run, he had been the subject 
of an extensive recruitment effort. The National Draft 
Ben Carson for President Committee was formed in 2013— 
without Carson’s authorization—by John Philip Sousa IV, a 
financial consultant descended from the patriotic composer. 
By the end of 2014, the committee had raised more than 
$13 million—more than Ready for Hillary, the high-profile 
super PAC that sought to gin up enthusiasm for Hillary Clin- 
ton’s eventual candidacy. Much of the money went to con- 
sultants and direct-mail fund-raising firms. 

Many view direct-mail fund-raising as a racket for fleecing 
the old and easily frightened, about as reputable as lottery 
mailings or time-share sweepstakes. Particularly on the right, 
there is a whole ecosystem of spurious committees that use 
candidates’ likenesses to raise funds—money that the can- 
didates never see. Still, plenty of legitimate candidates and 
causes rely on direct mail, and even the most aboveboard 
direct-mail operation will have high overhead due to the 
cost of printing and postage, and the need to send mailings 
to huge numbers of people in order to find the few who will 
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donate. It can be impossible to distinguish a good-faith opera- 
tion from a scam based on a campaign-finance report. 

Whether the draft-Carson super PAC was in earnest is a 
matter of speculation among some political observers, who 
noted that the group's director, Vernon Robinson, made 
hundreds of thousands of dollars off the project. Sousa and 
several vendors also earned hefty payouts. In 2014, Williams, 
Carson's business manager, publicly disavowed the effort 
and accused the group of *misleading people" by using Car- 
son's name. Still, the super PAC could claim success: Carson 
did enter the race. 

Once Carson's campaign got going, it, too, raised money 
like gangbusters—and spent it almost as quickly. In the fourth 
quarter of 2015, for example, the campaign raised $22.6 mil- 
lion, and paid out $20.3 million to seven different vendors. 
(One of the vendors had previously been investigated for 
illegal practices in Ohio.) 

Being a neophyte, Carson felt he had no choice but to trust 
the consultants, he told me. But he grew frustrated with the 
campaign's seeming ineptitude, such as when it failed to 
respond forcefully to articles that ques- 
tioned Carson's autobiography, leaving the 
candidate to belatedly do the explaining 


After Carson dropped out, he cast himself as the victim of 
the whole affair. “I was told you needed this certain amount of 
money because of this and this and that,” he told me. “I was 
not well versed enough to understand that those were lies." 

The campaign may not have produced a presidential 
nominee, but it did leave behind an asset of enduring value: 
the list of email addresses from which it raised money. One 
source I talked with, who owns other conservative fund- 
raising email lists, estimated that the Carson campaign's 
list is worth $5 million to $6 million. “Each of those email 
addresses is worth about $6 to $9 a year,” this person told 
me. "It's free money." 

Bennett said the list would continue to pay dividends. 
“Ben Carson still has the best list in Republican fund-raising,” 
he said. ^He's going to make millions of dollars off that list." 

It was easy to pity Carson as a well-meaning but naive 
man ill-treated by a complex, corrupt world he didn't know. 
But the email-list owner I talked with wondered whether the 
candidate—who, after all, had for years made a living as an 
author, motivational speaker, and touter of dubious dietary 

supplements—really was just a helpless mark. 
"Was Carson in on the scam?" he said. "It's 
impossible to say." 


himself. "I was always saying, 'We need "There were 
to have a rapid-response operation,’ but I fons of the final night of the conven- 
could never get my team to respond to any- | " tion in San Juan, the poli- 
Me consulfants, ? 
thing,” he told me. tical consultants lined up to 
Ben Carson 


Carson began to wonder where all the 
money was going. “There were tons of con- 
sultants,” he said. “One of my sons came 
in—and he’s a very good businessman—and 
he started looking at the books and he said, 

‘Tell me, who is this? And who is this?’ I had 
no idea who these people were. That's when 
Istarted saying, ‘Wait a minute, I’m trusting 
the wrong people here.’” 

Carson’s campaign manager, Barry Ben- 
nett, was obsessed with fund-raising, and had a ticker on his 
computer that showed in real time the donations coming in, 
a former staffer told me. “Not cash on hand, just the gross,” 
the staffer said. Bennett seemed to make no effort to build up 
acommunications staff, bulk up Carson’s policy proposals, or 
create a ground game. “He never talked about issues or sent 
out talking points,” the staffer said. “On conference calls, all 
he would talk about was the money coming in.” (Bennett left 
the campaign in a New Year’s Eve shake-up that roiled the 
organization just weeks before the Iowa caucuses.) 

When I spoke with Bennett, who went on to advise Trump, 
he didn't deny that fund-raising had been his major focus as 
Carson's campaign manager. "The money we were spending 
was to create a fund-raising list of 3 to 5 million people so that 
we could seed the campaign in January, February, and March,” 
Bennett told me. ^That's what campaigns do—you have to 
build a list! That's what you have to have in order to succeed. 
Otherwise you run out of money." Bennett said he was paid 
$170,000 for his nine months of work on the campaign, "a 
big pay cut from what I was making in the private sector," and 
that he worked hard to make Carson a viable candidate. 
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accept awards for a job well done. The Pol- 
lie Awards are bestowed promiscuously, in 
categories ranging from Best Use of Vote- 
by-Mail Ballot Request (Direct Mail) to Best 
Bilingual/Multilingual Automated Calls. 
The association's president, Mark Mellman, 
a leading Democratic pollster, helpfully ad- 
vised the winners that they could purchase 
extra trophies to pass on to their clients. 
The consultants' favorite stories took 
a familiar shape: narratives of triumph over popular will. A 
majority of Ohio voters wanted tolegalize marijuana—but the 
opponents of a 2015 ballot measure convinced them it was a 
bad idea! The people of San Francisco were on the verge of 
approving a measure to regulate Airbnb—but after a series of 
clever ads funded by Airbnb, they came to see the measure 
as rife with unintended consequences! Two-thirds of Israelis 
thought Benjamin Netanyahu didn't deserve another term 
as prime minister—but Netanyahu's strategist, Aron Shaviv, 
convinced them his opponents were even more unacceptable! 
Political-consulting tactics are becoming ever more 
widespread, moving into areas beyond campaigns and 
elections. Lobbyists whose trade once consisted mostly of 
wining and dining members of Congress increasingly take 
their arguments to the public: Berman and Company—a 
D.C.-based firm that represents industry lobbies—makes 
television ads that seek to convince the public that milk 
regulation is bad (for the International Dairy Foods Asso- 
ciation) and that the Humane Society isn't helping animals 
(for a food-industry-backed nonprofit). The dairy group's 
ad, which shows a tiny man drowning in a glass of milk, took 


hundreds of gallons of milk to stage, the agency's creative 
director, James Bowers, told a Pollies session. “Old-time 
lobbying doesn't work like it used to,” he told me later. “You 
have to lobby the public." 

Corporations, too, covet the tactics they see political cam- 
paigns using; firms like Blue State Digital, which grew out 
of Howard Dean’s 2004 campaign, sell the same services— 
data-crunching, targeting, social-media persuasion, and so 
on—to the corporate sector. It’s as if the consulting industry— 
which began on Madison Avenue and for decades took most 
of its inspiration from commercial advertising—has come 
full circle. These days, every cause and company needs a 
political consultant. 

At the end of the ceremony, a gentle, mustached Mis- 
sissippian took the stage to accept a lifetime-achievement 
award. Hal Malchow, a direct-mail practitioner and an early 
advocate of microtargeting, spent much of the 1990s trying 
in vain to get Democrats to incorporate his tactics. His 1999 
pitch to the campaign of then-Vice President Al Gore was 
rejected, as was his years-long effort to get the Democratic 
National Committee to test the effectiveness of its direct mail. 
Malchow lived a lonely existence in the political wilderness— 
until, after the 2004 election, the press lionized the Bush 
campaign’s use of microtargeting, and Democrats finally 
turned to Malchow. Belatedly, he became a guru. In 2008, his 
firm did work for Hillary Clinton’s primary campaign. 


Tearfully collecting his award, Malchow, who 
closed his firm a few years ago, called it “the best 
ending I could imagine.” But when I approached 
him afterward to ask about the current state of 
political consulting, he admitted the outlook was 
far from clear. When he was starting out, Malchow 
said, consultants all thought they knew what they 
were doing—and they turned out to be wrong. Mal- 
chow spent much of his career debunking time- 
worn truisms, even when doing so was bad for his 
own business—he didn’t mind telling clients, for 
example, that it takes an average of 333 pieces of 
direct mail to gain a single vote. The problem was 
that no silver bullet had arrived to take the old tac- 
tics’ place. “Eighty percent of what they did in the 
old days didn’t work,” Malchow told me. “We know 
alot more, but we also know what we don’t know.” 

This year, the madcap, unorthodox Trump 
campaign has confronted political consultants 
with a pointed question. But Trump’s rise could 
be seen as not just a repudiation of the consult- 
ing industry but a reaction to it. Campaigns these 
days are ever more controlled, homogenized, and 
bland, with carefully coiffed candidates in dif- 
ferent states repeating the same poll-tested lines 
they’ve been fed by party hacks in D.C. From the 
state legislature to the U.S. Senate to the presiden- 
tial stage, candidates’ speeches all seem to consist 
of the same pabulum and jargon, their ads a pas- 
tiche of the same images of flags and workers. 

Before one Pollies session, a mock presidential- 
campaign ad played. “Hello, it’s me, candidate for 
president,” a middle-aged white man said, walking toward 
the camera. A series of images flashed—the Statue of Liberty, 
sparks flying on a factory floor, farm machines in fields—as 
the candidate intoned, “My record shows that I can construct 
anarrative by keeping the details pretty vague. Families, the 
economy, faith, and education are all things I’ve addressed 
in nonspecific ways.” 

It was a commercial for a stock-footage company, but it 
felt familiar—and generic—enough to pass for a real ad. The 
implication was clear: Put the right images on the screen and 
the right words in the script, and all the candidate has to do 
is read the lines. Politicians aren’t leaders—they’re inter- 
changeable products to be packaged and sold. 

Is it any surprise that this stale, cynical process was ripe for 
disruption by a candidate who declined to repeat any of the old 
clichés? Who smashed its snoozy inoffensiveness, upended its 
lazy tropes? Who seemed not to have any guy-behind-the-guy 
pulling his strings, and to say exactly what was in his head—no 
matter how weird or outrageous—at all times? 

Over and over in the conference sessions, the consultants 
talked about the importance of “authenticity.” How, they 
wondered, could this quality, which voters seemed to prize so 
highly, be manufactured? The irony seemed to escape them. 


Molly Ball is a staff writer at The Atlantic, where she covers 
U.S. politics. 
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and whatever logicthey might try 
to convey. 

The record of presidential debates 
since1960 generally conformsto White's 
maxim. In only a minority of cases have 
politicians gained or lost ground based 
on what they said, rather than how they 
looked while saying it. Gerald Ford is the 
most obvious example. In his second de- 
bate against Jimmy Carter in 1976, when 
Ford was fighting to hold on to the presi- 
dency he had assumed after Richard 
Nixon resigned, Ford said that Eastern 
Europe was not under the Soviet Union’s 
domination. The questioner threw hima 
lifeline, with an incredulous “Did I hear 
that right??” follow-up. But Ford ignored 
the signal and gave a longer, more defini- 
tive statement of the same view. Despite 
his stumblebum image, Ford, a Yale Law 
School graduate, was no dummy, and 
what he meant made sense. He was try- 
ing to say that the indomitable spirit of 
the Poles could never be crushed, and 
that the United States would never con- 
cede the status of Eastern European 
countries like Poland as mere Soviet sat- 
ellites. So through the rest of the debate, 
while on camera before tens of millions 
of viewers, Ford betrayed no awareness 
that anything had gone wrong. (I was 
on Carter’s campaign staff then, and 
was there.) It was only afterward that 
he learned this was a “gaffe,” one that 
would dog him for the rest of his cam- 
paign and even show up in his obituaries. 

That was an exception. The rule is that 
the way candidates react, immediately 
and usually involuntarily, while caught 
by the camera, dominates impressions 
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HE MOST FAMOUS STORY about modern presidential campaign- 
ing now has a quaint old-world tone. It's about the showdown between 
Richard Nixon and John F. Kennedy in the first debate of their 1960 
campaign, which was also the very first nationally televised general- 
election debate in the United States. f| The story is that Kennedy looked 
great, which is true, and Nixon looked terrible, which is also true—and 
that this visual difference had an unexpected electoral effect. As Theo- 
dore Н. White described it in his hugely influential book The Making of 
the President 1960, which has setthe model for campaign coverage ever 
since, "sample surveys" after the debate found that people who had 
only heard Kennedy and Nixon talking, over the radio, thought that 
the debate had been a tie. But those who saw the two men on televi- 
sion were much more likely to think that Kennedy—handsome, tanned, 
non-sweaty, poised—had won. 4 Historians who have followed up on this story haven't found data to back 
up White's sight-versus-sound discovery. But from a modern perspective, the only surprising thing about his 
findings is that they came as a surprise. Today's electorate has decades of televised politics behind it, from 
which one assumption is that of course images, and their emotional power, usually matter more than words 


The history of televised 
presidential debates—from the 
first one, between Nixon and 


Kennedy, on September 26, 


of who has “won” or “lost” 
an encounter. This is why 

the most accurate way to 

predict reaction to a debate 

is to watch it with the sound 

turned off. 

When Lloyd Bentsen, as 
Michael Dukakis's running mate in 1988, 
dressed down the undergrad-looking 
Dan Quayle with "You're no Jack Ken- 
nedy!" in their vice-presidential debate, 
Quayle stood like a scolded child, which 
became a dominant image of him in the 
campaign. The Bush-Quayle ticket went 
on to win in a landslide, but the cam- 
paign lastingly damaged Quayle's repu- 
tation. Eight years before that, when 
challenger Ronald Reagan brushed off 
incumbent President Jimmy Carter with 

“There you go again!,” the specific words 
didn't matter as much as the picture of 
the easy, confident Reagan versus the 
purse-lipped, peeved-seeming Carter. 

And on through the list of debate 


1960, through the lone 1980 
debate between Carter and 
Reagan, and the 1988 vice- 
presidential debate between 
Bentsen and Quayle, to the 
three debates between Gore 
and Bush in 2000— suggests 
that images matter more than 
words or logic. 


moments that were dis- 
cussed at the time and re- 
membered afterward. No 
one recalls what Al Gore 
said during his first debate 
against George W. Bush in 
2000 (except perhaps that 
he would keep the Medicare and Social 
Security budgets in a "lockbox"); many 
people recall, and held against him, his 
ostentatious sighs. In thelate summer of 
2011, Governor Rick Perry of Texas led 
Mitt Romney and all other Republicans 
for the 2012 nomination. By late fall he 
had begun his descent, due largely to his 
brain-freeze moment in a debate when 
he was not able to name the third fed- 
eral agency he wanted to eliminate. The 
problem wasn't the momentary lapse, 
of the kind that can afflict anyone and 
is best laughed off. (А weary candidate 
Obama said nearthe end ofthe 2008 pri- 
mary campaign that he had visited "all 
57 states.") Instead it was Perry's own 
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reaction; he looked and sounded like a 

man who was all too aware that he had 

just made an enormous mistake. In each 

of these cases, the anguish was com- 
pounded by the politician's recognition 

that the slip confirmed a preexisting sus- 
picion: for Quayle, that he was callow; for 

Perry, that he was slow-witted; for Gore, 
that he was a huffy teacher's pet looking 

down on the slacker-student Bush. 


EVER HAS THE domi- 
nance of the image over 
the word seemed more 
significant than this 
year, as the parties and 


the public prepare for the three general- 
election debates between Hillary Clinton 
and Donald Trump that are scheduled to 


begin September 26 (as it happens, the 
anniversary of that first Kennedy-Nixon 
debate) and the one vice-presidential 
debate between Tim Kaine and Mike 
Pence, scheduled for October 4. 

The word scheduled is necessary 
because of the element of the unfore- 
seeable that Donald Trump has brought 
to this entire campaign cycle. The Com- 
mission on Presidential Debates, an 


independent organization that has run 
the general-election debates since 1988, 
ultimately relies on reputational rather 
than legal leverage to get candidates to 
appear. If one candidate were to back 
out on short notice—just hypothetically, 
let’s say Donald Trump—it could not 
force a normal debate to take place. In 
late July, Trump appeared to be setting 
the stage for not debating, or changing 
the terms of engagement. Just after the 
Democratic convention ended, he sent 
out a tweet saying, “As usual, Hillary & 
the Dems are trying to rig the debates so 
2 are up against major NFL games. Same 
as last time w/ Bernie. Unacceptable!” 
At the Republican convention in Cleve- 
land, the longtime Republican activist 
and current Trump ally Roger Stone told 


me that Trump would appear as planned 
and “debate circles around Hillary Clin- 
ton,” as he had with his opponents in 
the primaries. A month later, news re- 
ports said that the ousted founder of Fox 
News, Roger Ailes, would be helping 
Trump prepare for the debates. Obvi- 
ously, everything about the Trump cam- 
paign has been improvisational, and he 
may recalculate until the last minute as 


THE MOST ACCURATE WAY 
TO PREDICT REACTION 
TOA DEBATE IS TO 
WATCH IT WITH THE SOUND 
TURNED OFF. 


to whether he has more to gain or lose by 
showing up. 

Something roughly similar has hap- 
pened before. In 1980, before the cur- 
rent debate system was set up and when 
the League of Women Voters was in 
charge, President Carter, as the incum- 
bent, refused to appear at the first of 
two scheduled debates with Reagan, 
because the independent candidate, 
John Anderson, whose support had risen 
above 20 percent in some national polls, 
would be included as well. Reagan and 
Anderson went ahead with a two-person 
debate, without Carter. In late October, 
the parties agreed to a single head-to- 
head debate between Carter and Rea- 
gan, minus Anderson. Whether because 
of that night’s “There you go again!” or 


for other reasons, a race that had been 
close in the polls broke strongly in Rea- 
gan’s favor practically as soon as the de- 
bate was over, and a week later he went 
on to an easy win. 

You can imagine debate-type events 
this fall with one, two, or even three par- 
ticipants, in combinations hard to predict 
until just ahead of time. The third partici- 
pant, if there were one, would likely be 
the Libertarian candidate, former New 
Mexico Governor Gary Johnson. The de- 
bate commission has set a threshold of 
15 percent support in five national opin- 
ion polls for candidates to be included. If 
Donald Trump dropped out—perhaps 
because he’d said the system was 

“rigged” to get too few viewers, perhaps 
because he privately worried that the 
policy-intensive format was implicitly 
rigged to make him look bad, perhaps 
for both reasons or others—some version 
of the events would probably still go on. 
The universities that host the debates 
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and the networks that broadcast 
them have already made huge 
investments to prepare. (Indeed, 
the planned first-debate host, 
Wright State University, near 
Dayton, Ohio, backed out in July 
because it felt unable to bear the 
escalating security costs. That de- 
bate was switched to Hofstra Uni- 
versity, on Long Island.) Either 
Hillary Clinton would show up 
on her own, for questioning by 
the moderator, or she would be 
joined by Gary Johnson. The line- 
ups for vice-presidential debates 
follow those for the presidential 
nominees, so if Johnson partici- 
pated, presumably so would his 
vice-presidential running mate, 
former Massachusetts Governor 
William Weld, against Tim Kaine 
and Mike Pence. In July, Weld 
told me that he was preparing 
asifhe and Johnson would be 

in the debates. 

That’s the realm of the un- 
known. Let’s assume Trump 
shows up, and consider what 
the extraordinary primary- 
debate cycle of the past year 


If Clinton projects the 
relaxed and even jokey 
bearing that shows her 

at her best, she will likely 
win the debates. But the 
Libertarian ticket of 
Johnson and Weld could 
provide a wild-card fac- 
tor, with the candidates 
joining the debates if 
they reach 15 percent in 


suggests about a Clinton- 
versus-Trump showdown, 
which could be the most watched event in 
US. TV history. In 1960, 36 percent of the 
population watched the first Kennedy- 
Nixon debate. The same percentage now 
would mean nearly 120 million viewers 
in the United States, plus countless more 
worldwide. For comparison, this would 
be slightly more than the audience for 
the most popular Super Bowl, and sig- 
nificantly more than the 95 million who 
watched the O. J. Simpson car chase in 
1994 or the 106 million who watched the 
final episode of M*A*S*H in 1983. 

These debates would be must-watch 
TV because they would be the most 
extreme contrast of personal, intellec- 
tual, and political styles in America’s 
democratic history. Right brain versus 
left brain; gut versus any portion of the 
brain at all; impulse versus calculation; 
id versus superego; and of course man 
versus woman. The two parties’ conven- 
tions this summer were stark contrasts in 
tone, stagecraft, and lineup of speakers. 
But they took place in different cities at 
different times. The first debate will be 
a matter-meets-antimatter conjunction 
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five national polls. 


at a single point. Live sports, from the 
Olympics to the Kentucky Derby, differ 
from other TV programming and compel 
live viewership because no one knows 
beforehand how things will turn out. The 
same is true of live presidential debates, 
above all any including Donald Trump. 
Depending on what else is happen- 
ing when the debates begin, they could 
prove to be consequential as well as 
riveting. Perhaps Donald Trump will 
fail in the one way that really matters in 
debates: by confirming, before people’s 
eyes, doubts they already had. In his case 
that might involve revealing an embar- 
rassing gap in factual knowledge. His 
comment to George Stephanopoulos in 
late July that Russia was “not going to 
go into Ukraine, all right?” (two years 


after it already 

had) could have 

been devastating 

during a debate, 

| when the audience 

is larger and the 

stakes are higher 

than in any given 

TV interview. Or it 

might involve a rash overstatement on 

a topic where minute shadings of presi- 

dential language can have enormous ef- 

fect, such as his suggesting that he was 

not sure the U.S. should fulfill its until- 

now sacrosanct obligation to defend 

NATO allies even if they haven't paid 

their dues, or to honor payments on the 

national debt. It might involve a bully- 

ing word or gesture toward Hillary Clin- 

ton or toward one of the demographic 

groups he has criticized. It could involve 

several ofthese in sequence, spewed out 

in a live version of one of Trump's Twit- 

ter outbursts, which would reveal mainly 

that Hillary Clinton had fully gotten un- 
der his skin. 

Viewers may get a sense that some- 

thing like this is in store if Hillary Clinton 
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has the relaxed and even 
jokey bearing that shows 
her (and for that matter, 
practically anyone) at her 
best. The main examples 
to date are the way she 
carried herself against 
Senator Bernie Sanders 
in most of their debates; 
her cool dismissal of ques- 
tions at the congressional 
hearings on Benghazi last 
year; and her mockery of 
Trump as one ofthe "little 
men" you can "bait with a 
tweet" in her Democratic- 
convention speech. She 
might read Trump's own 
words back at him verbatim, 
asshe did in her convention 
speech—the harshest anti- 
Trump TV ads so far have 
mainly just been clips of 
him—showing rather than 
telling the audience that 
he should not be consid- 
ered fit to govern. If all or 
most of this happens, and 
if the sound-off image is of 
a calm, confident Clinton 
and a fuming Trump, she 
will have won the debates and moved 
that much closer to winning the election. 

But if Trump can seem easily rather 
than angrily in command, or if he can lure 
Clinton into joining him in an insult-for- 
insult exchange, or if she is beset by some 
new controversy for which she gives a 
hyper-legalistic rationalization, then 
the debates could be a turning point for 
Trump. As a two-term governor of Cali- 
fornia, Ronald Reagan was a vastly more 
experienced public figure than Donald 
Trump is now. Still, it took seeing him 
toe to toe with an incumbent president 
for many viewers to imagine him as com- 
mander in chief. A confident-seeming 
Trump might benefit in the same way, 
especially because the “expectations 


game” weighs so heavily in Trump’s fa- 
vor. The stakes, the unpredictability, and 
the contrast are why we watch. 

I'll be watching, and I should make 
clear that I am far from impartial about 
the outcome of the debates and this 
election. I believe that Donald Trump 
is by knowledge clownishly unprepared 
to be president and even less suited 
by temperament. As a voter, I hope 
that the effect of the debates, whether 
he participates or not, is to reduce his 
chance of victory. 

But as a onetime presidential speech- 
writer, and as a chronicler of the debates 
in these pages every four years since 
Bush faced Gore in 2000, I have to re- 
spect what Trump has managed onstage 
so far, and take seriously what he might 
still do. Over the past few months I have 
been asking experts on intellectual and 
emotional persuasion how they explain 
Trump’s success, and asking politicians 
from both parties how they expect this 
fall’s debates to go. 


N MANY WAYS the 
performances of Don- 
ald Trump remind me of 
male chimpanzees and 
their dominance rituals,’ 
Jane Goodall, the anthropologist, told 
me shortly before Trump won the GOP 
nomination. “In order to impress rivals, 
males seeking to rise in the dominance 
hierarchy perform spectacular displays: 
stamping, slapping the ground, drag- 
ging branches, throwing rocks. The 
more vigorous and imaginative the dis- 
play, the faster the individual is likely to 
rise in the hierarchy, and the longer he is 
likely to maintain that position.” 
In her book My Life With the Chim- 
panzees, Goodall told the story of “Mike,” 
achimp who maintained his dominance 
by kicking a series of kerosene cans 
ahead of him as he moved down a road, 
creating confusion and noise that made 
his rivals flee and cower. She told me 


? 


she would be thinking of Mike as she 
watched the upcoming debates. 

“Vigorous and imaginative" displays 
on Trump's part and steady error avoid- 
ance on Clinton's are the stories oftheir 
progress through the primary-cycle de- 
bates. Clinton is her party's nominee 
independent of anything that happened 
in the 10 Democratic debates and town 
halls, and with minimal effect from 
them on her financial, endorsement, 
and name-recognition advantages. 
Trump is his party's nominee largely 
because of the Republicans' 20-some 
debates, town halls, forums, and other 
live-television displays. 

On the Democrats' side, neither 
Clinton nor Bernie Sanders made a 
significant misstep, in word or bearing, 
through the debates. I asked former 
Maryland Governor Martin O'Malley, 
who was onstage with Clinton and Sand- 
ers for the first five encounters, whether 
he'd seen Clinton make any significant 
mistakes. “No,” he said. “Dammit!” To 
round things out, when I asked O’ Malley 
how he would be preparing to debate 
Trump if he'd won the nomination, he 
said, “Га start by thinking of him as a 
monkey with a machine gun." By that he 
meant an adversary who is all the more 
dangerous because you can't predict 
which direction he'll be facing when he 
pulls the trigger. 

The most controversial aspect of the 
Democratic debates was not anyone's 
performance in them but rather their 
scheduling. The Democrats' debates 
started two months after the Republi- 
cans’, and two of the first three were on 
Saturday nights, as if intended to hold 
down viewership among people with 
other things to do. Clinton's challengers 
complained that this was a scheme by the 
Democratic National Committee, then 
run by the embattled Representative 
Debbie Wasserman Schultz, to limit the 
exposure the debates would give them 
and thus help Clinton run out the clock. 


DONALD TRUMP HAS NOT EXPERIENCED EVEN 
ONE HEAD-TO-HEAD LIVE DEBATE. HILLARY HAS 


DONE A ZILLION. 
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The moment most likely to 
beremembered from any ofthe 
Democratic debates came early 
in the first one, when Sand- 
ers answered a question about 
Clinton's email practices by ad- 
dressing her directly: "Let me 
say something that may not be 
great politics ... The American 
people are sick and tired of hear- 
ing about your damn emails!" 

“Me too! Me too!" she imme- 
diately said, with a genuine- 
looking smile and a big laugh. 
Sanders no doubt helped Clin- 
ton with this comment, and her 
reaction showed it. Despite his 

“not great politics" disclaimer, 
he probably helped himself too, 
in sustaining the message that 
the real focus of the campaign 
should be economic fairness, 
which is the theme he immedi- 
ately switched to for the rest of 
his remarks. 

Significantly, Clinton, un- 
like Trump, comes to this fall’s 
debates as a veteran of five 
one-on-one debates with Sand- 
ers (plus five in the 2008 elec- 
tion cycle against just Barack 
Obama after John Edwards dropped out, 
and three against Rick Lazioin her2000 
Senate race). Donald Trump, by contrast, 
has not been through even one head-to- 
head live debate. After the multiplayer 
scrum of the early Republican field, the 
smallest field he everfaced was Ted Cruz, 
John Kasich, and Marco Rubio in Miami 
in the very last GOP debate. These are 
entirely different experiences: facing 
one person, with a moderator, versus 
being part of a crowd. With three or more 
contenders onstage, each participant is 
mainly fighting for airtime and look- 
ing for chances to get in planned zing- 
ers. Participants are talking over one 
another; ће moderator can rarely pursue 
an extended line of follow-ups with any 
one speaker; and overall the dynamics 
are like that of a pundit panel on a cable- 
news talk show. 

In a head-to-head debate, partici- 
pants knowthey will get enough airtime. 
The question becomes how they use it. 
Example of the difference: In several 
of the GOP debates, Trump went into 
a kind of hibernation when the talk 
became too specific or policy-bound, | 
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letting John Kasich or Marco Rubio 
have the microphone. It didn't matter, 
because he'd have a chance to come 
back with a one-liner—“We’re gonna 
win so much." In debates like the ones 
this fall, it will be harder to answer some 
questions and ignore others. (One ofthe 
presidential debates will have a "town 
hall" format, with questions from the 
public. The other two will consist of six 
15-minute blocks, each on a single topic.) 
What Trump got from the crowded- 
stage debates was the perfect platform 
to display the kind of dominance Jane 
Goodall described. When he chose to 
be, he was always and easily the most 
interesting figure in view, and the only 
one with a background not in discuss- 
ing policy or tailoring appeals to interest 
groups but in being a reality-TV star. His 
long years on The Apprentice, in the role 
of the omniscient, universally deferred 
to (“Mr. Trump thinks ...”), and wisely 
decisive boss, were indispensable to his 
rise and established the persona he has 
played through the campaign. 
“He mastered that art of having a con- 
versation with you, through the camera,” 


Joel Silberman, a stage veteran who has 
worked as a performance coach for 
many Democratic politicians, told me. 


"It's 13 years of being in people's living 


rooms talking just to you—knowing 
when to smile, knowing when to move 
or be still.” TV-news executives under- 
stood that more people would watch 
if they had Trump on air than if they 
showed anything else, and essentially 
entered into an implicit bargain to pro- 
mote him outside of the debates. The 
three flagship Sunday-interview shows 
on the broadcast networks—NBC’s 
Meet the Press, CBS’s Face the Nation, 
and ABC’s This Week—plus CNN’s State 
of the Union and some of the weekday 
shows frequently allowed Trump to do 
something that no other candidate was 
permitted to do even once: call in to the 
show. Before networks began resisting 
the practice this spring, ABC had ac- 
commodated Trump most often, with 
11 phone-ins; altogether, the Sunday 
shows interviewed Trump by phone 30 
times, versus a total of zero for all the 
other candidates. The one exception, 
to its credit, was Fox News Sunday. Its 
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In the final GOP debate 
of 2015, on December 15 
in Las Vegas, nine 


candidates competed. 


Trump dominated the 
multicandidate scrums— 


host, Chris Wallace, said in 
an interview last year that he 
rejected the idea of “a phoner 
with a presidential candidate where they 
have all the control and you have none, 
where you can't see them—they may 
have talking points in front of them." 
Allthe theatrics had a snowball effect. 
At the time of the first debate, Trump 
had less than 25 percent support among 
Republican voters, but in a 17-candidate 
field, that gave him the lead and thus the 
central position onstage. At 6 foot 2, he 
happened to be taller than all the other 
candidates except Jeb Bush, which gave 
him another reason to look down on 
them with disdain. And although Bush 
is more than an inch taller, he often held 
himself in a slump that convinced most 
viewers that Trump was looking down 
on him as well. In most of the debates, 
Trump also got more airtime than any- 
one else. In an 11-member debate in 
September, for instance, Trump spoke 
for nearly 19 minutes—three minutes 
longer than the next-closest, Jeb Bush; 
five minutes longer than Carly Fiorina; 
and nearly twice as long as the likes of 


partly because he made 
himself appear bigger 
than his opponents. 


John Kasich, Mike Huckabee, 
and Scott Walker. The pattern 
continued through the full de- 
bate season. 

After the fact, representatives of all 
the fallen candidates told me that none 
of it was inevitable, and that Trump 
could have been stopped if any of the 
others had imagined that he would go 
as far as he did. "If you put any ofusin a 
time capsule and told us a year ago that 
he might be the nominee, then each 
candidate would have tried to prevent 
it in their own way," Alex Conant, the 
communications director for Rubio's 
campaign, told me after Trump had 
locked things up. ^We all thought that 
the summer of Trump would not last. 
So our early strategy was not just to ig- 
nore him but actually to try hard not to 
offend his supporters, so we could be 
the alternative to him when he inevi- 
tably went down. He largely got a free 
pass until it was too late." Tim Miller, 
who worked for Bush, agreed that the 
othernon-Trump candidates were more 
intent on finishing one another off than 
attacking him when he might have been 
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vulnerable. “By the end, Marco 
was scoring points against 
him,” Miller said. Before his 
humiliating loss to Trump in 
his own state of Florida, which 
forced him out of the race, Ru- 
bio was attacking Trump for 
his ignorance about policy and 
mocking him on hand size and 
blowhard traits. “But Marco 
was already sinking by then, so 
it was from a position of weak- 
ness rather than strength.” 

“The rest of them were con- 
vinced that Donald Trump 
didn’t need to be defeated,” Stu- 
art Stevens, who was Mitt Rom- 
ney’s campaign strategist in 
2012, told me. “That was a con- 
venience, because they didn’t 
have to take him or his support- 
ers on. With Jeb and Rubio, it 
became like the Bosnian civil 
war—more into killing each 
other than winning.” Mean- 
while, Trump cruised ahead. 

No one can say whether an 
earlier attack might have fin- 
ished off Trump. It’s clear that 
the free pass he received al- 
lowed him to dominate and di- 
minish his opponents, as Goodall’s Mike 
the chimp might if he could talk. “Low- 
Energy Jeb.” “Little Marco.” “Lyin’ Ted.” 
His impulsive approach also paralyzed 
the other campaigns. “When we did 
our debate prep, we wondered how you 
can prepare to debate against someone 
who doesn't prepare at all himself,” Alex 
Conant said. “I don’t think Trump had 
any idea what he was going to say until 
he said it. All you could be certain of is 
that if he said something funny or out- 
landish, that would dominate the news, 
and you'd be even further behind.” 

Trump didn't “win” all the debates, 
nor was he always effective minute by 
minute. When questions gotinto details 
of policy, he would set himself on pause 
until an opportunity for a put-down 
occurred. ^With eight or nine others on- 
stage, he could pick a moment to posi- 
tion himself as the alpha," Tim Miller 
said. “Апа eventually the media got con- 
ditioned notto say negative things about 
his debate performance, since whatever 
he did, herosein the polls—while for Jeb 
or Marco or Ted Cruz, any mistake was 
seen as ‘devastating.’” 
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Trump's debate approach was an 
important part of his strength in the 
primary. Let's consider four striking 
aspects of his performance and what 
they might mean against Hillary Clin- 
ton in the fall. 


1. SIMPLICITY 


Donald Trump's language is notably 
simple and spare, at every level from 
word choice to sentence and paragraph 
structure. Of a thousand examples I'll 
use just a few. 

In the second Republican debate, 
hosted by CNN and held at the Rea- 
gan library, in California, moderator 
Jake Tapper asked Trump to explain his 
"build a wall" immigration plan. Tapper 
said that fellow candidate Chris Chris- 
tie had called it impractical. How would 
Trump respond? He did so this way: 


“First of all, I want to build a wall, a 
wall that works. So important, and 
it's a big part of it. 

Second of all, we have a lot of 
really bad dudes in this country from 
outside, and I think Chris knows 
that, maybe as well as anybody. 

They go. If I get elected, first 
day they’re gone. Gangs all over the 
place. Chicago, Baltimore, no matter 
where you look. 

We have acountry based on laws.” 


Bad dudes. A wall that works. Gangs 
all over the place. After the first GOP 
debate Jack Shafer, of Politico, ran the 
transcript of Trump’s remarks through 
the Flesch-Kinkaid analyzer of read- 
ing difficulty, which said they matched 
a fourth-grade reading level. One of 
Trump’s press conferences at about the 
same time was at a third-grade level. 

In political language, plainness is 
powerful. “Of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” “Ask not what your coun- 
try can do for you.” “I have a dream.” 
This is especially so for language 
designed to be heard, like speeches and 
debate exchanges, rather than read from 
a page. People absorb and retain infor- 
mation in smaller increments through 
the ear than through the eye. Thus the 
classic intonations of every major reli- 
gion have the simple, repetitive cadence 
also found in the best political speeches. 

"In the beginning.” "And it was good.” 
"Let us pray." 
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But Trump takes this much further, 
as he does with so many other things. 
Decades ago, when I worked on presi- 
dential speeches, some news analyst 
made fun of me for saying in an inter- 
view that we were aiming for a seventh- 
gradelevelina certain televised address. 
But that is generally the level of effec- 
tive mass communication—newscasts, 
advertising, speeches—and it is about 
where most of the other Republicans 
ended up when Shafer ran their tran- 
scripts through the analyzer. (Ben Car- 
son, Mike Huckabee, and Scott Walker 
were at an eighth-grade level; Ted Cruz 
at ninth; and John Kasich at fifth.) 

Another illustration: At a Fox Busi- 
ness debate in January in Charleston, 
South Carolina, Maria Bartiromo asked 
Trump about criticism from South 
Carolina Governor Nikki Haley, also a 
Republican, that his tone was too angry. 
The transcript shows: 


"I'm very angry because our coun- 
try is being run horribly, and I will 
gladly accept the mantle of anger. 
Our military is a disaster." [The out- 
lier word here is mantle.] 

(APPLAUSE) 

"Our health care is a horror show. 
Obamacare, we're going to repeal it 
and replace it. We have no borders. 
Our vets are being treated horribly. Il- 
legalimmigrationis beyond belief. Our 
country is being run by incompetent 
people. And yes, I am angry." 

(APPLAUSE) 

“And I won’t be angry when we fix 
it, but until we fix it, I’m very, very 
angry. And I say that to Nikki. So 
when Nikki said that, I wasn’t of- 
fended. She said the truth.” 


This is the classic language of both per- 
suasion and sales—simple, direct, un- 
mistakable, strong. 

Here is one more illustration of the 
radical simplicity of Trump’s rhetorical 
style. It is worth noting because Trump 
finds a way to insert this particular theme 
as often as possible into rally speeches 
and debate performances alike. On Feb- 
ruary 1, Ted Cruz momentarily appeared 
to be overtaking Trump, by winning the 
Iowa caucuses. The New Hampshire pri- 
mary wasjust a week later, and in between 
came a debate there hosted by ABC. 

Cruz had answered a question about 
Trump’s temperamental fitness with a 
statement that was probably way up near 


11th grade on the readability scale. For 
instance, he said that voters “are going to 
assess who is levelheaded, who has clear 
vision, who has judgment, who can con- 
front our enemies, who can confront the 
threats we face in this country, and who 
can have the judgment when to engage 
and when not to engage—both are incred- 
ibly important for a commander in chief, 
knowing how to go after our enemies.” 

Cruz had been a champion debater, 
but that was on the elite-college circuit 
in the early 1990s, not on modern reality 
TV. Trump asked for moderator David 
Muir’s attention, and “rebutted” Cruz 
this way: 


“That’s what’s going to happen with 
our enemies and the people we 
compete against. We’re going to 
win with Trump. We're going to win. 
We don’t win anymore. Our country 
doesn’t win anymore. We’re going 
to win with Trump. And people back 
down with Trump. And that’s what 
I like and that’s what the country is 
going to like.” 


OST AMERICANS are 
accustomed enough to 
the blunt braggadocio 
of Trump’s style—I'm 
really rich! I'll make 
great deals!—to barely notice it anymore. 
Bob Schapiro, a filmmaker and commu- 
nications scholar who has studied the 
connection between neuroscience and 
propaganda, points out that federal reg- 
ulators apply a principle called “excep- 
tion for hyperbole" in judging whether 
advertisements are deceptive. “If you 
say, ‘Wear these basketball shoes and 
you can jump over the moon,’ that's 
okay, since no reasonable person would 
believe it,” Schapiro told me. “But if you 
say they'll help you to jump an eighth of 
an inch higher, you'd better have reams 
of evidence.” The same principle ap- 
plies to many of Trump’s claims, he said. 
“When television began, advertisers 
learned that facts can get them in trou- 
ble, but hyperbole is safe. After decades 
of conditioning, the American public no 
longer looks for specific facts.” 

The simplicity that is so obvious in 
Trump’s language surprisingly applies 
to his presentation style as well. Trump’s 
rise through the primary debates, and 
his celebrations of successive victories 
at rallies in between, made it appear 
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The vice-presidential 
debate between Pence 


that one of his gifts was the 

ability to combine unvary- 
ing emphases and messages 

with a wide range of dramatic 

styles. One day he was egging 

on huge crowds by picking out scattered 

protesters and yelling, "Get 'em outta 

here!" The next day he was talking ear- 
nestly with sympathetic hosts on Fox 

News or conservative talk-radio shows— 
and then in the evening chatting ur- 
banely, in a "we're all New Yorkers here” 
style that was a less risqué version of his 

old radio exchanges with Howard Stern, 
to win over presumptively less sympa- 
thetic figures such as Jimmy Fallon and 

Jimmy Kimmel on their shows. Last 
November, Trump served as host (and 

danced in a parody rap video) on Sat- 
urday Night Live. In February, just after 
the New Hampshire primary, Stephen 

Colbert allowed Trump to phone in to 

his Late Show—and Colbert, for once 

overmatched, ended up making Trump 

seem as if he was in on all the jokes 

rather than the object of them. 

In New York, in Washington, in Los 
Angeles, and even ona trip to Australia I 
asked people who had done real-estate 
orentertainment deals with Trump what 
had struck them about him as a person. 
All said that of course he was mainly 
interested in himself, but they also 
mentioned the talent that has become 
evident during the campaign. That is his 
ability to read a room, to sense when he 
is losing an audience, and to try the tone 
or theme that will win them back. 


and Kaine—and 
conceivably the 
Libertarian candidate, 
Weld—will likely provide 
a striking contrast 
to the main event. 


This skill helped him dur- 
ing the primaries, when he 
could bring out a greatest- 
hits cheer line if he sensed he 
was losing the audience. In an 
interview in January, Trump described 
exactly this strategy to the editorial 
board of The New York Times: “You know, 
if it gets a little boring, if I see people 
starting to sort of, maybe thinking about 
leaving, I can sort of tell the audience, I 
just say, ‘We will build the wall!’ and 
they go nuts.” It began to hurt him after 
the conventions, when the themes that 
revved up his enthusiasts differed from 
those he needed in order to expand his 
base. And it might trip him up at the de- 
bates, which will be unfamiliar terrain. 
The primary debates had large live audi- 
ences that Trump could play to, and they 
were encouraged to cheer or boo. The 
audiences at general-election debates 
are shushed into respectful silence. Ex- 
perienced debate-prep teams, like those 


now working with Hillary Clinton, 
understand that the only audience 

that matters is the one watching on 

TV. (Going to a debate is interest- 
ing, for the pure spectacle, but it is 

misleading as to winners and los- 
ers, since you're too far away to see 

the subtle changes of expression 

that are so powerful in close-up on 

TV.) Trump must understand this, 
from his years on The Apprentice. 
Much depends on whether he can 

shift out of crowd-pleasing mode 

during a debate. 

Given the apparent range of 
Trump’s theatrical skills, I had 
assumed that his flamboyantly ex- 
pressive face was a counterpoint 
to his pared-down vocabulary. 
Mugging, glowering, pouting, 
preening—whatever range of de- 
scriptors you might think of, more of 
them come from Trump’s face within 
a few minutes than from any other 10 
candidates’ faces combined. 

But one of the authorities I asked 
about Trump’s speaking style, Jack 
Brown, said that I was misinter- 
preting his body language and thus 
misunderstanding a source of his 
communicative strength—and a poten- 
tial weakness. Brown is an ophthal- 
mologist who extended his study of 
eyes to expertise in the usually invol- 
untary cues given by facial expressions, 
hand gestures, body movements, and 
similar signals that enhance or under- 
cut a spoken message. On his website, 
BodyLanguageSuccess.com, he has pro- 
vided a running analysis of the way the 
presidential candidates and other public 
figures perform. 

Brown notes, for instance, that 
there’s a body-language reason so many 
people, regardless of ideology, think Ted 


IF TRUMP CAN SEEM EASILY 
RATHER THAN ANGRILY 
IN COMMAND, THE DEBATES 
COULD BE A TURNING POINT 
IN THIS ELECTION. 
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Cruz is "creepy." "There's a telltale look 
of forced ‘concern’ and ‘sympathy, " he 
told me. "It's the central-forehead mus- 
cle contraction coupled with a little par- 
tial mouth smile which in this context 
is a red flag." He says you'll often see 
this on TV reporters when they re try- 
ing to signal sympathy for the tornado 
survivors they're interviewing, or from 
а second-tier attorney trying to pluck 
on a jury's heartstrings. "If you're not a 
good actor, it's the expression you tend 
to go to." 

He added that Trump's body lan- 
guage was unusual because it covered a 
less expansive range of expressions than 
most people's, rather than more. The 
reason most people betray themselves 
through body language—we're gener- 
ally poor liars; others can tell when we're 
faking a smile—is that our face, hands, 
and torso do more things involuntarily 
than most of us are aware of or can con- 
trol. The difference between great actors 
and everyone else is that great actors 
can deploy the full range of expressive 
instruments on command. 

“People have noted that Trump's spo- 
ken vocabulary is 
limited,” Brown told 
me. “His nonverbal 
vocabulary is quite 
limited too. He has 
a relatively small set 
of go-to expressions.” 
The fact that they’re 
so operatic—the dra- 
matically raised eye- 
brows, the jabbing 
finger-pointing at 
the crowd—distracts 


he says, is that “you almost never see 
from Trump expressions conveying 
empathy” —the ability to imagine others’ 
feelings or pain. 

The payoff in this understanding of 
Trump’s body language, according to 
Brown, is that it explains why he can so 
often say, with full conviction, things that 
just aren’t true. The large-scale fantasies 
are not the issue: build a wall and get 
Mexico to pay for it; bring China to heel 
with “great trade deals.” Instead the puz- 
zle with Trump is the gusto with which he 
presents very specific, and thus specifi- 
cally disprovable, factual claims. On the 
same day in late July when he mocked the 
parents of Humayun Khan, the Muslim 
American soldier killed in Iraq; Trump 
also claimed in a TV interview that the 
NFL had written him a letter complain- 
ing about the planned schedule for the 
debates, which an NFL spokesman im- 
mediately denied, and that the Koch 
brothers had asked for a meeting but he 
had turned them down, which a Koch 
spokesman immediately denied. 

Trump sounded convinced him- 
self, which made him more convincing 


Though Trump's 


facial expressions can 


from how few of them there 

are, and how they serve as the 

physical equivalents of Trump's 

spoken refrains of ^Believe me!" 
and "It'sgonna be great." Brown 

said that Trump's most frequently used 

presentation is the deliberately histri- 
onic yet nonetheless intense nonverbal 

tone of "the salesman who's nine-tenths 

ofthe way to getting you to sign on the 

dotted line and whose body language 

says, "What's it going to take to close 

this deal?” 

An important point, Brown says, is 
that Trump seems more expressive than, 
say, Jeb Bush or Hillary Clinton, but the 
range of variation in his face and tone 
is actually smaller. One consequence, 
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appear operatic, his 
“nonverbal vocabulary 
is quite limited,” says 
one expert. This 
makes it “easier [for 
him] to deceive.” 


to listeners. Jack Brown says 

this comes naturally from his 

expressive style. “When you 

have a more limited vocabu- 
lary of words or expressions, 
it’s easier to lie,” he said. “Everyone lies, 
but for people with a greater expressive 

range, it requires more conscious work, 
and you're more likely to give yourself 
away. With a narrower range, the brain 

doesn't have to multitask as much and 

worry about what the face is doing, 
which makes it easier to deceive." And 

so Donald Trump can sound just as con- 
vincing saying something that plainly is 

not true, such as his imagined meeting 

request from the Kochs, as something 

that is true. 


2. IGNORANCE 


Noone is goingto call Trump out on mis- 
statements at a rally. It rarely happened 

during the Republican-primary debates, 
because the scramble for airtime discour- 
aged his competitors from bothering to 

do so instead of talking about themselves. 
The closest anyone came was during a 

CNN debate in December, when Hugh 

Hewitt, a questioner on a panel, tried to 

pin Trump down on a specific point of 
knowledge: Given a president’s ultimate 

responsibility for military decision mak- 
ing, what were his preferences among the 

elements of the “nuclear triad”? 

Most people who hang around 
think tanks or read Tom Clancy novels, 
and until this year everyone who has 
mounted a serious run for the presi- 
dency, would know that the “nuclear 
triad” refers to the three systems that 
carry U.S. nuclear weapons. These are 
bombers, land-based missiles, and sub- 
marines. Trump had plainly never heard 
the term before, and after he bluffed his 
way through one response and a follow- 
up—“I think, for me, nuclear is just the 


power, the devastation is very impor- 
tant to me”—Hewitt gave Marco Rubio 
a chance to step in. Rubio explained 
the concept in the way you would if 
you didn’t want to embarrass someone 
about a point of ignorance: “Maybe a lot 
of people haven't heard that terminology 
before,” he said, graciously rather than 
mockingly. This was the period when he, 
Jeb Bush, Chris Christie, and others were 
still being nice to Trump, so as to collect 
his supporters after his inevitable col- 
lapse. You could tell how different things 
were by March, when Trump was rolling 
and Rubio was fading, and Rubio said 
that the Republican Party should not 
pass control to “someone, for example, 
that has no ideas on foreign—someone 
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who thinks the nuclear triad is a rock 
band from the 1980s." | 
Things will also be different in this | 
fall’s debates. Hillary Clinton will chal- | 
lenge Trump on falsehoods and con- | 
tradictions, and the moderators will | 
certainly probe to see what he knows 
and how he can talk about the 
range of issues a president must 
confront. Questions in general- 
election debates are very rarely 
ofthe gotcha or spot-knowledge 
variety. In 1999, a TV interviewer 
asked then-candidate George 
W. Bush to name the leader of 
India (which Bush couldn't do); 
debate interviewers don't ask 
questions like that, nor even as 
general-knowledge a query as 
Hewitt's about the triad. It's con- 
ceivable that a trick-question 
peril could emerge in a fashion 
similar to Ford's Poland remarks, 
if Trump blundered into the kind 
of misstatement he made to 
George Stephanopoulos about 
Ukraine. And at least in past 
campaigns, the closer these rev- 
elations came to the general elec- 
tion, the more impact they had. 
Trump has a less obvious knowledge- | 
gap challenge, and it could have greater | 
effects. His challenge is to explain the | 
way he thinks about a certain policy ог | 
problem, and the trade-offs he would | 
make to achieve a goal—for instance, 
how great a rise in consumer prices | 
he would accept as a consequence of | 
the steep tariffs he has called for on | 
goods from China or Mexico. Exactly 
twice during the campaign has Trump | 
shown a willingness or an ability to do | 
that, and not just to fall back on “Build а | 
wall!" applauselines. Once wasduringa | 
CBS-hosted debate in Greenville, South 
Carolina, in February, in which Trump 
discussed a few details ofthe principle of 
eminent domain (which had obviously 
been part of his real-estate operations). 
The other was at a press conference in 
June, when he discussed with nuance and 
feeling the sad necessity of shooting the 
gorilla Harambe at the Cincinnati Zoo 
after a toddler had fallen into its enclo- 
sure (“I don’t think they had a choice"). 
Otherwise, to watch Trump’s debate 
performances and to read his long- 
interview transcripts is to notice how 
adept he has become at deflecting any 


question of detail with his larger, fami- 
liar “Make great deals” themes. In a 
one-on-one debate, there will be time 
for a follow-up question, and another, 
and one after that. The time can go very 
slowly when you're having to make up a 
policy rationale. 


Trump’s constant 


understood as embodying what he 
called the “bitch-slap theory of poli- 
tics.” Marshall says he now avoids that 
term, which is drawn from, among other 
places, the world of professional wres- 
tling. But its very crudity underscores 
its meaning, which is that the essential 


debating goal is 
to humiliate a foe. 


The usual corrective for ar- 
eas of shaky knowledge is ex- 
tensive debate prep. There’s no 
evidence that Trump prepared 
at all for his primary debates, 
though Roger Ailes might change that 
in the fall; but in any case, age 70 is late 
in life to fill in areas of basic knowledge. 
Thus the questioners and Trump’s op- 
ponents will probe, which leads us to... 


3. DOMINANCE 


Political contests are by definition win or 
lose. But to compare this year’s Demo- 
cratic and Republican debates is to see 
the difference between winning and 
dominating. Winning means pulling 
ahead of the opponent, without obvi- 
ously or visibly doing more than needed 
to bring the opponent down. That was the 
tone of most of the Democratic debates— 
you're fine, it's just that I'm better—and 
of the discourse of most of the Republi- 
can contenders except for Trump. 

On his "Talking Points Memo" site 
early this year, the political writer Josh 
Marshall argued that Trump's de- 
bate and campaign approach was best 


Here, he shaves the 
head of rival promoter 
Vince McMahon after 

Trump's wrestler 
defeated McMahon's 
in a 2007 WWE bout. 


purpose of any encounter is 
not to "solve problems" or 
"advance an agenda" or any- 
thing else C-SPAN-worthy. 
Instead the constant goal is to 
humiliate a foe. Humiliation is the cen- 
tral concept here: inflicting it on others, 
avoiding it oneself. Midway through 
the Republican-primary debate cycle, 
I finally saw the 2007 video of a WWE 
pro-wrestling showdown whose climax 
was Donald Trump shaving the head of 
rival promoter Vince McMahon after 
Trump's wrestler beat McMahon's ina 
match. You wouldn't need Jane Goodall 
or Sigmund Freud to see in this specta- 
cle every ritual of dominance, emascu- 
lation, ridicule, and humiliation—even 
with all allowances made for the phony 
melodrama on which pro wrestling is 
built. Once I had seen that video, it re- 
played in my mind every time Trump 
stepped onto a debate stage. 
He was applying versions ofthe same 
humiliation ritual to Governor Bush with 
“Low-Energy Jeb,” to Senator Rubio with 
“Little Marco,” to Senator Cruz with “Туш” 
Ted,” and perhaps most stingingly of all 
to Governor Christie, whom he displayed 
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behind him like a captive enemy after 

Christie had dropped out and thrown his 

support to Trump. Then, in July, Gover- 
nor Pence—I am calling these men by 

their titles to underscore the abasement 

they went through—was in principle el- 
evated to new dignity as Trump's run- 
ning mate. But in reality Trump dealt 
with him barely more respectfully than 

with the captured Christie. At the rally 
where Hillary Clinton introduced Tim 

Kaine as her vice-presidential selection, 
Clinton spoke for 15 minutes about Kaine, 
and then Kaine spoke for 40 minutes on 

his own. At Trump's press conference 

to introduce Pence, Trump spoke for 28 

minutes about himself and the foes he 

had beaten along the way—and periodic- 
ally, as ifremembering at the last minute, 
said, “Back to Mike Pence,” and put ina 

few words about him. As Pence began 

speaking, Trump walked away. It’s not 
enough that I am a winner. Everyone else 

must be a loser. 


also because of the nature of Trump’s 
dominance politics. For him to look 
taken aback, he must have registered 
internally that someone had gotten the 
better of him. His obvious falsehoods, 
from “Build a wall” on down, plainly 
don’t register with him as false while he’s 
saying them. It is significant that his face 
and carriage signaled I’m being owned at 
three moments during the primaries, 
only one of them during a formal debate. 

The first was in late March, at a town 
hall in Wisconsin where he appeared 
alone onstage with Chris Matthews of 
MSNBC. Matthews asked him about his 
position on abortion, and Trump said, 
as if to dismiss the question, “I’ve been 
pro-life.” Matthews asked and asked 
again what exactly that meant. If abor- 
tion should become illegal, then who 
exactly would be breaking the law? And 
if the woman seeking an abortion is the 
criminal, what exactly should her pun- 
ishment be? The structure of the primary 


wherever.") Instead it came nine months 
later, in May, during the debut of Kelly’s 
prime-time interview show on the Fox 
broadcast network, which has a vastly 
larger audience than the cable-based 
Fox News. The interview as a whole was 
generally panned as being too chummy 
and smarmy. But at one point Kelly asked 
Trump to explain the personally insult- 
ing tweets about her that he had written 
himself or that others had written and he 
had retweeted. He tried to laugh it off— 
"You'd be amazed at the things I don't 

retweet"—but she did notlaugh back. 

She interjected, “‘Bimbo’?” 

He replied, “Did I say that?” 

“Many times," Kelly said, staring right 
at him. Eventually Trump broke and 
said, “Okay, excuse me!” as a joke. She 
then switched, after a beat, to a laugh 
herself, but he didn’t look in control. 

The final case was the only one to oc- 
cur on a debate stage, and again involved 
a showdown with an unamused woman. 


HOW BEST TO PREPARE FOR DEBATING 
TRUMP? “PD START BY THINKING OF 
HIM AS A MONKEY WITH A MACHINE GUN." 


Through the debate cycle, Trump’s 
opponents tried to turn this tactic on 
him. In one debate, Jeb Bush called 
Trump out for having criticized his wife. 
Trump waved him away, with a “Get 
outta here” gesture; by just seeing the 
interaction, without hearing the words, 
you would know who was the dominant 
primate. Marco Rubio tried to apply a 
humiliation ritual of his own to Trump, 
with jibes about his “small hands” and 
what else that signified. This obviously 
bothered Trump, but it also seemed to 
embarrass Rubio, who soon backed off; 
Trump proved simply superior in the 
dominance game, and the primaries 
offered little evidence that any outburst 
would alienate his base. 

At only three points during the pri- 
mary campaign did Trump look less 
than fully in command while on cam- 
era. His expression is the crucial part, 
not simply because images determine 
public impressions of most debates but 
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debates had kept any of the candidates 

or moderators from drilling in this way. 
Thus almost never in the debates did 

Trump’s face go through the changes it 

did while he was onstage with Matthews, 
as he recognized that he was talking 

himself into a trap. The trap was coming 

right out and endorsing, as Trump found 

himself doing, the implicit but rarely 
stated logic of a strict pro-life view: that 
women who seek abortions should be 

subject to criminal penalties. (Later the 

campaign released a statement retract- 
ing that view, and saying that any crimi- 
nal penalties should apply to the person 

performing an abortion, not the woman 

it was being performed on.) 

The second was in an encounter with 
Megyn Kelly of Fox, but not the famous 
showdown of the very first debate, which 
she led off by asking why he had referred 
to women as “fat pigs” and "slobs." (This 
was the basis for his later complaint 
that she had "blood coming out of her 


This debate, in September at the Reagan 
library, was the first one in which Carly 
Fiorina joined Trump, Bush, Ben Carson, 
and others for the main event, rather 
than being consigned to the undercard. 
Moderator Jake Tapper asked Fiorina to 
respond to Trump's saying about her, in 
a Rolling Stone interview, "Look at that 
face. Would anyone vote for that?" Fio- 
rina memorably said, “I think women 
across the country heard very clearly 
what Mr. Trump said." Trump, at a loss, 
made things worse by saying, "I think 
she's got a beautiful face! She's a beauti- 
ful woman." The split screen showed Fio- 
rinaturned away from Trump butlooking 
daggers. Trump was saved as CNN cutto 
a commercial break. 

Donald Trump was made to look 
bad by one interviewer with the time, 
preparation, and guts to pursue a line 
of questioning, and by two women who 
discussed right in front of him the ugly 
things he has said. 
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If he shows up for this fall's debates, | 


he'll encounter moderators with a lot of 
time to explore issues, and a woman with 
decades ofonstage toughness behind her. 


4. GENDER 


The gender stakes in this encounter are 
the most obvious aspect of it. The con- 
trast is as if Barack Obama's opponent, 
in his attempt to become America's 
first black president, had not been John 
McCain but rather George Wallace or 
Strom Thurmond. The potential first 
woman president of the United States, 
who is often lectured about being too 
“strident” or “shrill,” is up against a cari- 
cature of the alpha male, for whom stri- 
dency is one more mark of strength. 

I spoke at length with linguists and 
gender scholars about how awareness 
of this axis might affect the public's re- 
sponse to the debates, or Hillary Clin- 
ton's preparation for them. (Why am I 
leaving out Team Trump? Because in 
thisasin so many other fields, there's no 
evidence that Trump intends systematic 
preparation of any sort.) 

Deborah Tannen, the author of You 
Just Don't Understand, talked about the 
hair's-breadth margin in which female 
public speakers have to operate. On one 
side, they'd be too weak and submissive; 
on the other, too scolding or tedious. She 
pointed out that popular culture for some 
reason recognizes a category of “Texas 
women” who are allowed to be tough, 
sassy, and funny—former Governor Ann 
Richards, the writer Molly Ivins, former 
Representative Barbara Jordan (all unfor- 
tunately now dead)—in ways that would 
seem “harsh” from other women. Robin 
Lakoff, a linguist at UC Berkeley, said 
that Clinton would be expected to “stand 
up” to Trump, but if she did, “there’s a 


risk of being called ‘vituperative’ and 
‘angry,’ which is such a worse word for 
women than men.” The performance 
coach Joel Silberman, who has worked 
with Senator Elizabeth Warren, said that 
“for many people, in particular straight 
white males and many black males, the 
most frightening sound is their mother’s 
voice in a certain tone.” This tone—Hen- 
REE! Get back here this instant!—is, ac- 
cording to Silberman, “so powerful that 
it can bring a 300-pound football player 
running from across the field.” As Hillary 
Clinton knows better than anyone, the 
decades or millennia that have created 
this stereotype will affect the way people 
who listen to these debates hear her. “We 
have to understand that everything about 
this reflects sexist sensibilities,” Silber- 
man said. “But it is the reality.” More 
than 20 years ago, after Clinton’s failed 
effort to encourage passage of health- 
care reform but before the nightmare of 
impeachment, the Republican pollster 
Frank Luntz told David Maraniss of The 
Washington Post that Clinton “reminds 
most men of their first wife—or mother- 
in-law.” It was shockingly sexist then, 
and is still part of what she faces today. 
The biggest surprise of talking with 
people about this language bind for Hill- 
ary Clinton is where the conversations 
ended up. Precisely because gender 
coding is so powerful an element for 
these debates, Clinton might as well for- 
get about it. She is not going to change 
who she is; unlike Donald Trump, she 
has been through a lot of encounters 
like this already; there’s no question 
she hasn’t answered many times; and 
the more relaxed she feels, the funnier 
and sharper she is likely to be. “If I were 
Clinton, I might think back on those 
Benghazi-commission hearings,” Robin 
Lakoff said. “She was very calm. She just 


CLINTON SHOULD MOCK 
TRUMP ON HIS POINT OF 
GREATEST SENSITIVITY: THAT 
HE MAY BE A FAKE BILLIONAIRE 
AND PHONY BUSINESS SUCCESS. 
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swatted the questions back. She didn’t 
have to say "This is silly’ or ‘Why are you 
bothering?, because everything in her 
presence said that. 

"And she'll be talking with a man who 
is obviously not good when women are 
arguing with him. Just the fact that she's 
standing there, as a woman, will be dis- 
concerting. She should have fun!" 


HAT'S DONALD TRUMP'S 

strategy for the debates? 

It's to hope that Hillary 

Clinton—so practiced, 

perhaps complacent— 
has a bad, tense, or testy night. One 
means toward that end, if the very 
aggressive Roger Ailes is coaching him, 
might be to launch a series of uncon- 
cealed personal attacks. What about 
Monica Lewinsky? What about those 
emails? What about your lies? The 
other, opposite approach might be to do 
what Republicans were expecting when 
Trump clinched the nomination, which 
is to "pivot" to presenting himself as 
an affable, amiable, big-tent candidate. 
Neither approach would require frantic 
boning-up on policy details. At this stage 
of his life and campaign, he knows what 
he knows. But if he seems better than 
expected, either by throwing Clinton 
off her game or appearing calmer than a 
wound-up opponent who gives a dense 
six-point answer to every question, he 
might achieve something similar to Rea- 
gan's "There you go again!" 

The best debate preparation might 
be to not prepare at all and instead to 
downplay his prospects—this is a rigged 
game, for crooked insiders—so that if he 
manages to stay standing at the end, he 
will be seen as having beaten the spread 
and won the pundits' favorite expec- 
tations game. His representatives in the 

"spin room" should stress that simply 
getting out alive should be considered a 
victory for Trump, since this will be the 
zillionth head-to-head debate of her ca- 
reer, and for him the very first. 

But for Hillary Clinton, who certainly 
will prepare? Every expert I spoke with 
who was not on her team had his or her 
preferred advice. Stuart Stevens, who 
prepared Mitt Romney to dominate 
Barack Obama in their first 2012 debate, 
said that she should launch the direct 
attack that Trump’s primary opponents 
were too slow to use. “He is a ridiculous 
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person who doesn't know any- 
thing, which she can expose,” 
he told me. "She can say, 'Mr. 
Trump says he supports the 
Bill of Rights—by the way, how 
many are there? He represents 
the party of Lincoln. By the way, when 
did he serve?' You have to go right in 
there and demonstrate the utter ridicu- 
lousness of everything he says." 

SamuelL. Popkin, a political scientist 
at UC San Diego who has been part of 
the debate-prep team for many Demo- 
cratic politicians, recommended a ver- 
sion of what Chris Matthews did with 
his abortion questions. “She can ask 
him about his policy of renegotiating the 
national debt,” he told me. “Then she 
comes right back, boom, ‘If you say that 
as president, you've just caused a world- 
wide stock-market crash.’ She doesn’t 
want to bog down into details. But she 
can show the specific, crucial details that 
pull everything else down.” 

Most people I spoke with recom- 
mended a picador-like mocking ap- 
proach, designed not to confront Trump 
directly but to cumulatively provoke 
him into an outburst. About his physical 
endowments, he is not so much thin- 
skinned as skinless, as Marco Rubio 
demonstrated—but no one I spoke with 
thought this a wise path for Clinton to 
follow. Instead she could mock him on 
his other point of greatest sensitivity: 
that he may be a fake billionaire and 
phony business success. From history’s 
perspective, the most damaging moment 
for Trump from the Democratic conven- 
tion was when Khizr Khan spoke about 
the death of his son, Captain Humayun 
Khan. For Trump himself, I would imag- 
ine it was the moment when Michael 


in this encounter 
are obvious. The 
potential first woman 
president, often 
lectured about being 
too “strident” or 
“shrill,” is up against a 
supremely alpha male. 


Bloomberg, unquestionably 

richer than he is, said, “Tm а 

New Yorker, and New Yorkers 

know a con when we see one.” 

When Comedy Central hosted 

a roast of Trump five years ago, 
he didn’t seem to object to jokes about 
his hair, about his weight, even about his 
lecherous remarks regarding his daugh- 
ter Ivanka. The one subject he nixed, 
according to Aaron Lee, a writer for the 
roast, was “any joke that suggests Trump 
is not actually as wealthy as he claims 
to be.” So this is a scab Hillary Clinton 
should deftly pick. 

Donald Trump will almost cer- 
tainly insult her directly, about her 
own crookedness and about the sins of 
her husband. This was the heart of his 
strategy during the primary debates— 

“T call him ‘Little Marco’”; “More en- 
ergy tonight. I like that” to Bush—and 
is his instinct. She will answer those 
quickly and firmly—“My husband and 
I have been through a lot, as the world 
well knows. But after 41 years, we are 
still together"—and then move back to 
whatever policy point she wants to make. 
One way to describe this strategy is Mar- 
tin O’Malley’s. “She has to be direct and 
tough right back to him, but then quickly 
pivot to what matters for the country,” he 
said. “It’s not enough just to disqualify 
this guy, since he’s survived remarks 
that in other times have been automati- 
cally disqualifying. She also needs to say 
what the election is about.” 

Another way to describe this strat- 
egy is to use a phrase from Michelle 
Obama’s convention speech: When they 
go low, we go high. 

To my reportorial sorrow, I’ve learned 
over the years that good debate-prep 


SUNSET, WINGS 


Crows descry the sky, 
desecrate the cyanic, 


scrying and crying. 


Swallows, I swear, not 
Swifts; but swift—swoop, 
swivel—whose 


scissored silhouettes, 


belated, become 
a quibble of pipistrelles, 
tippling acrobats. 


Who haunts the hill? Lo, 
one-note woe: Oh well, 
twilight 


throws in the towel. 


—A.E. Stallings 


A. E. Stallings’s most recent 
collection is Olives (2012). 


teams are very closemouthed. So ex- 
actly what the Clinton team is planning, 
I can’t say directly. But I can guess. I 
expect that we’ll hear Clinton turning 
Trump’s most inflammatory quotes 
against him, as she has already done 
in her ads. I expect that she'll try to use 
every foray and attack by him as the 
premise for a “Let’s talk about the real 
issues” response. And I will be watch- 
ing to see whether a candidate who, as 
a female Democrat, might seem a clear 
contrast to Ronald Reagan can never- 
theless match the emotional victory he 
won in the 1980 debate, by seeming 
affably comfortable with herself and 
convincingly positive about the pros- 
pects ofthe nation under her leadership. 

That's what I expect, but we won't 
know until it happens. Which is why we 
watch. This election campaign is telling 
us more about the country than most 
Americans anticipated. The debates 
will too. Й 


James Fallows is a national 
correspondent at The Atlantic. 
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WHAT О. d. 
SIMPSON 
MEANS 


As a young college student in the 
mid-1990s, I couldn’t comprehend 
African American support for a man 
who had turned his back on the 
black community. I was offended by 
a defense team that invoked racial 
injustice on his behalf. Here’s why 
I've changed my mind. 


BY TA-NEHISI COATES 
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reaction to О. J. Simpson's arrest 
for the murder of his ex-wife 

Nicole Simpson and her friend Ron 

Goldman was atypical. It was 1994. 
I was a young black man attend- 
ing a historically black university 
in the majority-black city of Wash- 
ington, D.C., with zero sympathy 
for Simpson, zero understanding 

of the sympathy he elicited from my people, and zero 

appreciation for the defense team's claim that Simpson 

had been targeted because he was black. 


O. J. Simpson wasn't black. He came of age in the 1960s—the era of 
Muhammad Ali's opposition to the Vietnam War and John Carlos and Tom- 
mie Smith's black-power salute at the 1968 Olympics. But the O. J. SimpsonI 
knew, and the one poignantly depicted this year in Ezra Edelman’s epic docu- 
mentary, O.J.: Made in America, recognized only one struggle—the struggle to 
advance O. J. Simpson. When the activist Harry Edwards attempted to enlist 
Simpson in the Olympic boycott, Simpson rebuffed him and later claimed 
that organizers like Edwards had tried to “use” him. Protest “hurt Tommie 
Smith, it hurt John Carlos," Simpson said. Smith and Carlos were "standing 
on [Edwards's] platform, [when] they should have been standing on their 
own platform." 

My view that Simpson existed beyond the borders of black America was 
based not merely on his narrow political consciousness, but on his own words. 

“Му biggest accomplishment," Simpson once told the journalist Robert 
Lipsyte, "is that people look at me like a man first, not a black man." Simp- 
son went on to tell the story ofa wedding he'd attended with his first wife and 
a group of black friends. At some point he overheard a white guest remark, 

"Look, there's O. J. Simpson and some niggers." Simpson confessed that the 
remark hurt. But that wasn't the point of the story. The point was not being 
seen as one of the "niggers." 

Simpson sought to be post-racial in a world that was not. His myriad 
achievements—becoming the premier running back in college football, the 
first NFL running back to rush for2,000 yards ina season, one ofthe first black 
pitchmen for corporate America—did not mark the erosion of the great wall 
between black and white Americans. It marked Simp- 
son’s individual success at hurdling that wall. Landing 
on the other side, Simpson, a product of public hous- 


ing in inner-city San Francisco, found reinvention as plishment,” Simpson 

a celebrity. He became wealthy. He courted the atten- a эсти 

tions and advice of affluent businessmen. And though at me like a man first, 
not a black man." 


he'd married Marguerite Whitley, who was black, the 
same year he arrived at the University of Southern 
California, he now courted white women. ^What I'm 
doing is not for principles or black people," Simpson 
told Lipsyte. ^No, I'm dealing first for O. J. Simpson, his wife, and his babies." 
And yet, during his trial, whenever I walked the streets of D.C., Isaw black 

people broadcasting their support as though he were one of them. Vendors 

hawked RUN OJ. and FREE О. J. SIMPSON T-shirts. Community activists, for 
whom Simpson had previously had no use, offered fervent defenses of him. 
When the verdict was announced, national-news cameras came to Howard 


After his acquittal, 
he read press cover- 
age that treated him 
as a black icon. 
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Law School to record what turned out to be 
a jubilant response to Simpson's acquittal. I 
found all ofthis very frustrating. I was 19 years 
old. I was the kind of militant black kid who 
flirted with Louis Farrakhan, Frantz Fanon, 
and veganism and who believed “What should 
black people do?" was a question that could be 
asked in earnest. The answer, I was sure, would 
open a new era of black excellence. The sup- 
port of Simpson was a step backward. It struck 
me as unintelligent, politically immature, and 
ill-advised. 

Two things, it seemed to me, could be true 
atonce:Simpson was a serial abuser who killed 
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his ex-wife, and the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment was a brutal army of occupation. So why 
was it that the latter seemed to be all that mat- 
tered, and what did it have to do with Simpson, 
who lived a life far beyond the embattled ghet- 
tos of L.A.? I vented in the school newspaper. 
"Since Simpson's practices show he clearly has 
no interest in the affairs of black people,” I 
wrote, "the question becomes why do blacks 
have any interest in him?" In those days, I 
conceived of African Americans as a kind of 
political party, which needed only, in unison, 
to select the correct strategy in order to make 
the scourge of racism disappear. Expending 


political capital on О. J. Simpson struck me as exactly the opposite of the cor- 
rect strategy. Looking back, I realize what eluded me. I had lived among black 
people all my life, but somehow I had come to see them as abstractions, not 
as humans. 

I had not yet read Ragtime, the E. L. Doctorow novel that Simpson 
claimed to love. After his retirement in 1979, he began doing some acting 
and dreamed of playing Coalhouse Walker in the film adaptation of the book. 
Simpson felt the role of Walker, a black ragtime piano player turned revolu- 
tionary, matched his life. The parallels are strained—and in any case Simpson 
lost the role to Howard Rollins. But Simpson does resemble another character 
in the book, one whose feats explain the strange bond between Simpson and 
the black community. Doctorow offers a fictionalized Harry Houdini, whose 
escapes from straitjackets, bank vaults, piano cases, and mailbags thrill the 
poor people of the nation. He is jailed in Boston, imprisoned on an English 
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ship, tossed into the Seine in manacles. Each time, he escapes. Houdini's 
act allows him to make the greatest escape of all—out of poverty—though 
he eventually discovers that no amount of money will buy him the respect 
of the elite. The poor are enthralled by Houdini not because he organizes 
on their behalf, but because his exploits resonate with them: They know 
that their lives are trapdoored and trip-wired, that they too have been jailed, 
imprisoned, chained, and tossed into the sea. A Houdini performance was 
their life in miniature, with one heroic difference—he escaped. 
LONG freed him from an impoverished childhood, and brought him 
to USC on a football scholarship in 1967. Made in America, 
deftly capturing his athleticism, is alert to symbolism too, replaying Simp- 
son's manifold escapes while at USC and later with the Buffalo Bills. They are 
dazzling to behold. Simpson's speed was enhanced not by grace but by awk- 
wardness. In one frame he leaps past a defender, lands seemingly off balance, 
and then cuts across the field at full velocity. At several junctures, you expect 
him to fall, and the one time he does, the defender falls with him—but then 
Simpson, ina matter of milliseconds, glides to his feet and races off. He would 
angle himself against the earth, his hips flying one way, his head another. He 
seemed to run too high, with his chest exposed, presenting what should have 
been an inviting target for the defense. And yet he escaped. 

Simpson was a running back, a position dominated by African Americans 
for the past half century—a fact that has often been invoked to boost racist 
thinking about the innate athleticism of blacks. More pertinent, the job of 
the running back—to escape—is the most basic of vocations, one that a kid 
from the projects can begin practicing in that first game oftag. Running also 
holds a special significance to a people denied violent resistance as a viable 
option, if only because it has always been 
the most potent tool available. The runaway 
slave is a fixture in the American imagination. 
As the writer Isabel Wilkerson notes in her 
account of the Great Migration, the blacks 
who fled the South during the 20th century 

“did what human beings looking for freedom, 
throughout history, have often done. They 
left.” There is also a less reputable history of 
fleeing among African Americans—the tradition of those blacks light enough 
to “pass” as white and disappear into the overclass. 

Simpson’s great fortune was to reach the height of his powers in the 1970s, 
after the civil-rights movement, a time when one might enact the rituals of 
passing not by looking white, but by possessing qualities that white society 
envied. Simpson was a celebrity. He was handsome, articulate, and charming. 
He was identifiably black, but measured against the brashness of Muham- 
mad Ali and the coiled rage of Jim Brown, his distinction was to radiate re- 
assurance and respectability. In the successful series of ads he starred in for 
Hertz beginning in 1975, he was still running—only now through airports, an 
icon of social mobility, with white people cheering him on: “Go, ОЈ” 

An old friend of Simpson’s says in Made in America that Simpson was 

“seduced by white society.” Perhaps. But the seduction was mutual, and he 
used his football fame to gain access to white patrons eager to expose him 
to the finer things in life. “I took him places where I think very few black 
men had ever been,” Frank Olson, the former CEO of Hertz, says in the film. 
Simpson mingled with wealthy entrepreneurs at golf clubs where he was 
one of the few black members, or the first and only black member. He gave 
them the thrill of convening with a real sports hero at his mansion, Rocking- 
ham, nestled in the wealthy white suburb of Brentwood. Simpson’s social 
circle helped him amass a small fortune. By the 1990s, his net worth was 


BEFORE HE LED THE POLICE on a chase through L.A., 
Simpson had been an escape artist. His rare athletic talent 
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estimated to be $10 million. He was the CEO 
of O. J. Simpson Enterprises, which owned 
stakes in hotels and restaurants, and he sat on 
four different corporate boards. 
His pursuit of white women was profligate. 
In a telling moment in the documentary, Joe 
Bell, a friend of Simpson's since childhood, 
recalls them slowly cruising down Rodeo Drive 
in the 1970s and being awed by the response. 
"Women come up, throw their arms around 
OJJ., and just lay it on him,” Bell says. “Not just 
women. White women. Fine white women." In 
1977, Simpson began an affair with a beautiful 
blond 18-year-old, Nicole Brown, who came 
home from their first date with her pants ripped. 
“Well, he was a little forceful,” she told a friend. 
Two years later, he left Marguerite to pursue 
a relationship with Nicole. But the affairs con- 
tinued: Bond girls, Playboy playmates, models, 
actresses, most of them white. For Simpson, 
the women on his arm were not women but 
bodies, ornaments, evidence of conquests— 
an outlook he had seen taken to its most vio- 
lent conclusions in the form of neighborhood 
pimps. “Man, they'd beat a ho down right there 
on the street,” Bell remembers, laughing. “So 
that all the women would know this is the kind 
of treatment you're gonna get if you don’t bring 
me my money.” Those women were black, but 


THE SUPPORT OF SIMPSON STRUCK ME 
AS UNINTELLIGENT, POLITICALLY IMMATURE, 
AND ILL-ADVISED. 


the basic notion of women as property knows 

no racial boundaries. Nicole Brown was proof 
to the world that Simpson, among the millions 

of black men caught in the maze of American 

racism, had risen above it. What sort of abuse— 
verbal and physical—was going on behind the 

mansion gates, almost no one, black or white, 
guessed. Or much cared. 

The goings-on in the ghettos of L.A. were 
both more knowable and better explored—but 
not by O. J. Simpson. He eschewed involve- 
ment in any sort of politics that might tarnish 
his brand, and thus his pursuit of wealth. If it 
was easy for Simpson to forget the world he 
came from, that was partly because the world 
he now belonged to was invested in forgetting. 
In an incredible moment early on in the docu- 
mentary, Edelman, off camera, asks a white 
USC teammate of Simpson’s what he remem- 
bers about 1968. A montage of violent events 
flashes across the screen—Martin Luther 
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King Jr.’s assassination, Robert F. Kennedy’s assassination, the raucous 
Democratic National Convention. Edelman then returns to the teammate, 
who says, “I think of winning all the games, getting O.J. famous, everybody on 
campus thinking it’s the greatest thing on Earth. That’s all we thought about. 
There was nothing else going on.” 


EDELMAN DOES NOT allowus to forget, because the Simp- 
son story turned out to be intimately enmeshed with the story 
of black Los Angeles and its relationship with the police. This 
was the community the Simpson jury was drawn from, and 
ultimately the one that held his life in the balance. For years, much of the 
country has wondered how Simpson could possibly have been found inno- 
cent. An unspoken assumption underlies this conjecture—that the jury under- 
stood the legal system to be credible. What the film makes clear in piecing 
together a parade of victims beaten, killed, and harassed by the LAPD is that 
the predominantly black jury—quite rightfully—understood no such thing. 
Even I, college radical that I was, grasped the LAPD’s brutality only 
abstractly. The officers were brutal because my own politics, and my own 
experiences with the police, suggested they would be so. But brutality 
understates what the LAPD did in those years: It didn’t just brutalize black 
communities; it terrorized them. The terror emanated directly from the top. 
Police Chief Daryl Gates was a drug warrior who once said at a Senate hear- 
ing that casual drug users “ought to be taken out and shot.” In 1982, after 
numerous deaths of black people had resulted from police use of choke holds, 
Gates commented, “In some blacks when it is applied, the veins or arteries 
do not open up as fast as they doin normal people.” The intensifying sense of 
constant injustice came to a head when four officers were videotaped ruth- 
lessly beating Rodney King in 1991, only to be acquitted when they went 
on trial. Two weeks after King’s beating, a Korean American grocer shot a 


black customer, 15-year-old Latasha Harlins, 
in the back of the head. The grocer, convicted 
of voluntary manslaughter, received proba- 
tion, a fine, and community service, but didn’t 
go to jail. 

By the time Simpson came to trial, most of 
the black community in Los Angeles had ample 
reason to view law enforcement as lacking not 
just credibility but basic legitimacy. Victimiza- 
tion fed a loss of respect for law enforcement, 
and that loss of respect in turn transformed 
victims into victimizers. The footage of the 
protracted beating of a white man, Reginald 
Denny, who was pulled from his truck during 
the Los Angeles riots, is chilling. But when law 
enforcement becomes capricious, citizens are 
apttoresortto their own law, rooted in ancient 
impulses, tribal loyalties, and vengeance. 

The beating of Reginald Denny was ven- 
geance for the beating of Rodney King. And 
vengeance for King 
played a role in Simp- 
son's acquittal, ac- 
cording to one of the 
jurors, Carrie Bess. But 
revenge only partly ex- 
plains Simpson's last 
great escape. What I 
couldn't fathom in 1994 


For many black residents 
of Los Angeles in 1994, 
the idea that the LAPD 
might frame a black man 
was entirely plausible. 
The prosecution's 
careless gathering of 
evidence only confirmed 
the distrust. 
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was a reality that black people around me 
likely sensed and that Made in America brings 
into deeply discomfiting focus: that Simpson 
may well have murdered his ex-wife and her 
friend, and that the jury got it right in declar- 
ing him not guilty. When the LAPD collared 
O. J. Simpson, the police force had gotten its 
man. The evidence all looked so obvious to a 
lay observer: the vivid record of spousal abuse 
("He's going to kill me,” Nicole Brown Simp- 
son yelled to an officer 
who responded to one 
of her many calls); 
the bloody shoe print, 
which matched shoes 
Simpson owned; the 
bloody glove found 
at the murder scene, 
which matched the glove at Simpson's home; 
the blood on Simpson's car and his socks and 
in his bathroom. 

But juries are not merely lay observers, and 
the defense needed to neither wholly exon- 
erate Simpson nor completely contradict all 
the evidence. His lawyers simply needed to 
instill reasonable doubt. The LAPD had spent 
decades seeding that doubt in the minds of 
people like those on the jury, the majority of 
whom were black women. To make sure the 
doubt was harvested, Simpson leaned on the 
kind of activist he'd long spurned. 
These days Johnnie Cochran is remem- 
bered almost in caricature, mocked on 
Seinfeld and derided as a race hustler. 
Back then, even my view of Cochran 
was shaped in part by the satirization of 
him on Saturday Night Live. Edelman 
resurrects a lesser-known Cochran, a 
hero to the black lawyers who'd been 
the prominent legal advocates in the 
fight against police brutality since the 
late 1960s. The New York Times called 
Cochran's rage at police misconduct 

“all consuming." Contrary to the por- 
trayals of him in popular culture, that 
rage was genuine and directly acquired. 
In 1980, Cochran was pulled over by 
LAPD officers and instructed to get out 
of his car. His daughter and son were in 
the backseat. When Cochran stepped 
out, the officers had their guns drawn. 
The tension was defused only when 
the officers searched the car and found 


Protesters outside the Los Angeles courthouse 
rallied in support of Simpson's defense team. Commu- 
nity activists also backed Simpson, and black vendors 

sold RUN O.J. and FREE O. J. SIMPSON T-shirts. 
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WHETHER | SAW SIMPSON AS BLACK OR NOT, 
RACISM PERVADED HIS CASE. 


a badge—Cochran was then the third-highest-ranking official in the district 
attorney’s office. Cochran received a personal apology from the chief of 
police. “Inever made an issue of it,” Cochran later wrote. “But I never forgot it.” 

Simpson, who had turned his back on race men while making millions 
selling himself as inoffensive to middle-class white people, didn’t hesitate 
to empower one of them now that his life was on the line. Thus the Simpson 
defense team presented an ironic alchemy—an activist tradition that Simpson 
had rejected, fueled by funds that he'd garnered rejecting it. “O.J. had money 
to spend and a willingness to spend it on his own defense,” one of Simpson’s 
lawyers, Carl Douglas, says to Edelman. “This was a first for me.” 

Whether I saw 
Simpson as black or 
not, racism pervaded 
his case. The role it 
played went beyond 
the evidence on dis- 
play. Racism was not 
just blatantly revealed 
in the tapes of the LAPD detective Mark Fuhrman bragging about, among 
other things, beating black suspects, whom he identified as “niggers,” and 
explaining how he disregarded their constitutional rights. (“You don’t need 
probable cause,” Fuhrman said. "You're God.") And racism was not just 
confirmed by Fuhrman’s exposure as a perjurer who was then maneuvered 
into pleading the Fifth in response to grilling by the defense—including the 
pivotal question of whether he’d planted any evidence. Racism formed the 
substrate of the defense’s case: The notion that the LAPD might frame a 
black man was completely within the realm of possibility for black people 
in Los Angeles. Simpson’s legal team worked those preconceptions the way 
a boxer might work an opponent’s wound, relentlessly attacking the numer- 
ous flaws in an investigation and an evidence-collection process that were 
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For Johnnie Cochran, Simpson's lead lawyer, rage against police 
brutality had personal roots. About his experience of being pulled 
over by LAPD officers who then drew their guns, he said, “1 never 
made an issue of it. But І never forgot it." 


egregiously careless: the blanket thrown over 
Nicole Brown Simpson's body, exposing it to 
fibers and the DNA of others in the house; the 
sensitive material collected bare-handed; the 
sample of Simpson's blood stored in an enve- 
lope in an officer's care and brought to Simp- 
son's house. 

Errors that to white viewers could look like 
technicalities in what they presumed to be an 
abstractly "fair" trial tapped into fundamen- 
tal questions of trust for black viewers, who 
saw up close a machine operated by humans 
striving for an ideal standard, but often falling 
woefully short. How many black men had the 
LAPD arrested and convicted under a similarly 
lax application of standards? "If you can rail- 
road O. J. Simpson with his millions of dollars 
and his dream team of legal experts,” the activ- 
ist Danny Bakewelltold an assembled crowd in 
L.A. after the Fuhrman tapes were made pub- 
lic, ^we know what you can do to the average 
African American and other decent citizens in 
this country." 

The claim was prophetic. Four years after 
Simpson was acquitted, an elite antigang unit 
of the LAPD's Rampart division was impli- 
cated in a campaign of terror that ranged 
from torture and planting evidence to drug 
theft and bank robbery—"the worst corrup- 
tion scandal in LAPD history," according to 
the Los Angeles Times. The city was forced to 
vacate more than 100 convictions and pay out 
$78 million in settlements. 

The Simpson jury, as it turned out, under- 
stood the LAPD all too well. And its conclu- 
sions about the department's inept handling 
of evidence were confirmed not long after the 


trial, when the city's crime lab was overhauled. "If your mission is to 

sweep the streets of bad people ... and you can't prosecute them suc- 
cessfully because you're incompetent," Mike Williamson, a retired 

LAPD officer, remarked years later about the trial, ^you've defeated 

your primary mission." 


0.J. 


“ 


SIMPSON'S GREAT ESCAPE stillsticksinthe craw 

of much of the country. Simpson's lawyers are not 
praised as adept defense attorneys, but disparaged 

as unscrupulous flouters of the rules who played the 

race card" in a case that should have been about science—no mat- 
ter how poorly that science was deployed. Resentment continues to 

fester that Simpson was afforded the best defense money could buy, 
in the form of Cochran. “It offended me,” Marcia Clark, the lead pros- 
ecutor, says to Edelman, "because he was using a very serious, for-real 

issue—racial injustice—in defense of a man who wanted nothing to 

do with the black community." 

It offended me, too. Simpson should have been the last person in 
the world to reap a reward from the struggle waged against the LAPD. Months 
after he was acquitted, I watched him give a speech at a black church in D.C., 
where he was embraced by the local community. He was presented with 
traditional African garb. The black nationalist Malik Zulu Shabazz greeted 
Simpson as if he were the reincarnation of Malcolm X. I have not, in my life, 
ever felt much shame in being black. That was a moment when I felt it deeply. 

I hadn't yet learned that black people are not a computer program but a 
community of humans, varied, brilliant, and fallible, filled with the mixed 
motives and vices one finds in any broad collection of humanity. More impor- 
tant, I did not understand the ties that united Simpson and the black commu- 
nity. When O. J. Simpson ran from justice, returned to it, was tried for murder, 
and eluded justice again, it was the most shocking statement of pure equality 
since the civil-rights movement. Simpson had killed Nicole Brown Simpson 
and Ron Goldman. I suspected that then, and I am sure of it now. But he’d 
gotten away with it—in much the same way that white people had killed black 
men and women for centuries and gotten away with it. 

The virtue of equality does not always feel like a virtue, because equality 
does not always run on the same axis as morality. Equality for African Ameri- 
cans means the right to be treated like anyone else—whether we’re doing 
good or doing evil. Simpson’s great accomplishment was to be indicted for a 
crime and then receive the kind of treatment typically reserved for rich white 
guys. His acquittal, achieved as incarceration rates skyrocketed, represented 
something grand and inconceivable for blacks. He had defied the police who 
brutalized black people, the prosecutors who tried them, the prisons that 
held them. He had defied them all, and in the process, much like Houdini, 
he escaped. 

In 2016 we confront a new phase of the problem of police legitimacy. The 
Rodney King video was a shocker in its time. Now it seems that every week 
brings a new video of a black body being beaten and shot by the police. A 
flurry of government reports on policing in Ferguson, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
and Chicago have all delivered the same message—that racism has deeply 
infected American policing. Simpson is currently in prison for charges un- 
related to the killing of Brown Simpson and Goldman. And yet the problems 
that moved those crowds of black people to cheer for a murderer remain. The 
same anger, the same fear of police remain. The elements that interacted 
to turn the Simpson trial into a spectacle are still with us, so that today, two 
decades after Simpson was acquitted, “the audience for escapes,” in Docto- 
row’s words, “is even larger.” 


Ta-Nehisi Coates, a national correspondent at The Atlantic, is the author of 
The Beautiful Struggle and Between the World and Me. 
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FICTION 


By Robert Boswell 


YELLOW TAXI CIRCLES the airport; mist over 
A LaGuardia; rumor of improvised explosive device; a 
bald Nigerian hack listening to incensed propagan- 
dists on WOR, his cab merging with the vortex; and 
behind the Plexiglas, an entrepreneurial American 
capitalist half his age, iPhone perpetually to her per- 
fect pink ear, hair dark as a tiger’s stripe. “You could cut it with a 
knife,” she says. Having left a message with her lover, she speaks 
now to her sister. “That much is definite. The bomb is speculation." 

To which big sister petulantly replies, ^Everything happens to you." 

The younger woman's lover, in a Houston high-rise, listens to the 
message she left, thinking—he cannot help himself—that her flight 
isn't really delayed but that she no longer loves him, the churning in 
his gut forcing him to pace the apartment. He ignores the window's 
glittering panorama for the blank frame of the smartphone in his 
trembling hand, daring it to ring, demanding that it ring, although 
her calls do not actually ring now but roar, something she did the 
last time they were together, replaced the familiar bell with a great 
cat's growl, a sound he imagines as he inscribes in the buttery carpet 
a path to speak his suffering: O! O! O! 

And the cabdriver, adjusting the rearview to avoid the woman's 
smug, pale, lovely face, cares less about the meter than you might 
think. His mother is in St. Barnabas Hospital having her blood metic- 
ulously appraised, each measly component counted as it circulates 
not just through her body but also through a whirring contraption 
parked beside her bed. She eyes the white-shirted, brown-skinned 
technician suspiciously, he who monitors the machine, he who 12 
years earlier left Cuba on a raft fashioned from inner tubes and 
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baseball bats, lashed together with coarse rope stolen from a 

neighbor, Yevgeny Redondo, that bitter old Soviet apologist 

who last made love to a woman when he was 19 and too too 

tooeager. The woman's laughter was meantto be friendly, not 
devastating, and when she got home—a fourth-floor Havana 

apartment just beyond the gate to Barrio Chino—she won- 
dered how she might make it up to that poor boy, but they had 

their whole lives ahead of them, didn't they? Gaudy images 

rotated through her mind like the painted ponies ofa carousel— 
extravagant wedding, house overlooking the ocean, stair-step 

children—while she sat beside her little brother on his narrow 

bed and pretended to listen to the transistor radio, the New 

York Yankees, bottom of the eighth and Otero on the mound, 
up from the minors for the third time that year, runners lap- 
ping the bases like stock cars at Daytona, sweat and pomade 

trickling down his neck. O, how Otero had dominated those 

Triple-A hitters in Columbus, Ohio, where he had seemed des- 
tined for greatness on the mound and almost certainly enough 

money to end the cycle of debt and despondency passed from 

generation to generation in his family like an heirloom. 

The woman in the taxi insists on another spin, waiting for the 
gods of LaGuardia to reopen runways, secretly hoping (secret 
even to herself’) she can just go home, big sister, who cannot find 
equilibrium in her life, still on the cell, her terrible taste in mena 
recurring topic, the one-bedroom she rents in Atlanta going for 
a fraction of the other's walk-up in Hell's Kitchen, where—when 
big sister last visited—a good-looking man whistled a tune so 
elaborate and convoluted that when it ended in the traditional 
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wolf call, the southern sister was nonetheless charmed. She 
might have let him lead her away, but he was whistling at the 
wrong sibling, and that sister, circling now in a cab, would not 
even slow her angry stride until they were at the door to a tiny 
Indian restaurant on Ninth Avenue, and one ofthe sisters (who 
can remember?) said to the other, Holy good God almighty, I'm 
sorry, which prompted the waitress, a girl from Kolkata, to 
flatten her hands together and raise them to her mouth, as if 
in prayer, the scar on her right arm snaking free, the product 
of her father's exhaustion—three jobs and this daughter who 
wanted to live in the U.S., her bag packed and in the trunk, a 
wire holding the lid shut, and near the end of the drive, his 
handsome head nodding, eyes closing, the car sliding free of 
the roundabout, crashing into a great banyan tree, 239 years old, 
its multitude of trunks a holy mystery, and if the tourist who 
found them had not known CPR, the waitress's father would 
have died, head against the steering wheel, the mist of his lungs’ 
exertion staining his shirt, red stars in a wrinkled gray universe. 

When big sister finally says goodbye, the woman in the taxi 
tries her boyfriend again, and in that faraway high-rise he picks 
up. “I’m still in the cab,” she says. “They won’t let us park, and 
the cell lot is chained. No one can do anything but circle. I want 
to see you. I really do. You have to believe me,” she tells him, 
consciously dreading the trip now, his insistent desire driven 
by something more than love and less than lust, requiring sex 
the second she walks in the door. (Unwillingly, she recalls the 
time he began undressing her in the elevator.) He demands 
proof, insists she hand the phone to the cabbie, who is so sick 
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of these pissy prissy white people playacting at life while his 
mother's body is coldly quantified by an enormous machine, 
her remaining time on Earth calculated like the dates printed 
on yogurt cups. And since that traitor Obama reopened rela- 
tions with Cuba, the white-shirted, brown-skinned technician 
swears he will never vote for another Democrat. The world 
needs order. About this the cabbie and the technician, if they 
knew each other, would agree. Not compassion but order. With 
order, the driver's mother would have the best care available 
without bankrupting the family, but no, goddamn it, no. Screw 
the crybabies. In the miniature voice receptacle ofthe woman's 
shiny iPhone (these people are I-everything, 1, I, I, me, me, me), 
he says, "She getting big meter ride. Round and round go we." 

Is the boyfriend satisfied, this man who has not been a boy 
for 50 years, his liaison with a younger woman having suddenly 
turned a corner? He understands that he is not, as he claims to 
his friends, in charge of his emotions, the young woman's faults 
as visible to him as ever, but he needs to see her, has to encircle 
her in his arms, and the bitter rounded thing—once tough as the 
hide of an antelope—he calls his heart has softened like a care- 
fully oiled first baseman’s mitt, bound and forgotten in a closet. 

When did the tables turn? 

The call drops (Did she just click off’), and he puts a re- 
cord on his brand-new retro turntable and pours himself а 
vodka gimlet, a drink introduced to him by his (at that time) 
father-in-law, who claimed it was good for circulation, and 
who once, ages ago, argued a case 
before the U.S. Supreme Court, back 
before the Supreme Court was a joke, 
before Wichita industrialists owned 
half of Congress, before selling loose 
cigarettes was a capital crime. 

Across the street, from a third-floor 
dormer, a young black man watches 
the white man’s window, speculating 
on the reasons for the old guy’s pacing, 
imagining that it’s about money. What 
else do bastards like that think about? 
The young man is a social worker and about to become a thief. 
When the woman’s flight is rescheduled and she finally touches 
down in Houston, he will steal her away from that sad old white- 
haired white man, source of all the trouble on this godless planet. 

“She came to H-town for the express purpose of standing in that 
window for me to see,” the young man will say later, after they 
are married, his own life reformatted entirely by the love of a 
woman for whom he would die, given half a chance, and with 
whom he makes a family, children as lovely as a moonlit Texas 
evening, like that long-ago night when white boys on a Galves- 
ton beach called him Sambo, and what was that stone doing on 
the ground if not to fit his hand and arc across the Caucasian- 
colored sand, striking the back of a white boy's head, and 
straight down he collapsed like that building no one talks about, 
the edifice no plane penetrated on that September morning the 
young man slept through while the world turned upside down. 

He does not know whether the white boy ever got up from 
the sand, and knows nothing ofthe taxi driver and his mother's 
silent death under the scrupulous gaze of a vast apparatus. He 
does not know that the relief pitcher Otero, long out of the 


IS THE BOYFRIEND 
SATISFIED, HIS LIAISON 
WITH A YOUNGER WOMAN 
HAVING SUDDENLY 
TURNED A CORNER? 


game, works now in a bodega owned by his ex-wife's uncle, 
who never refers to him by name, only by the sarcastic spit- 
ting ofpitcher. Or that the girl from Kolkata will be fired by the 

manager's wife for flirting (upon request, she showed her boss 

the pink serpent ringing her arm), that she loses her lease and 

discovers that her cousin’s friend in Queens is a bastard, but no 

one will believe her when she calls it rape (she was sleeping in 

his apartment, wasn't she?), not even her father, convalescing 

in Behala Balananda Brahmachari Hospital, about whom, to 

this point, she'd never had a negative thought. 

And what of her cousin, a metal container in his carry-on, 
water from the Ganges, fewer than 100 milliliters, he insists, 
perfectly legalin a baggie alongside a miniature Head & Shoul- 
ders, tiny Scope, partially squeezed Crest, this sealed pot that 
he will not surrender, his accented English turning balm to 
bombinthe mind ofthe security officer who grew up speaking 
Spanish in El Paso and resents that she has to wear a tie like 
the men, the irises of her eyes slightly different colors, which 
encouraged the boys of her youth to compare her to a Siberian 
husky, the teacher consoling her with a warm hand on her back 
and the whispered "It means you can see heaven and Earth at 
the same time." The kindness of this teacher flashes through 
the security officer's mind as her misunderstanding locks 
down the airport, Boeing 737s and Airbus A320s alike made to 
whirl in the LaGuardia sky like the great obscene vultures she 
recalls from the Chihuahuan Desert, zeroing in on a carcass. 

The young black Houstonian will 
know none of this, but he will hear 
every excruciating detail after his 
wife's ex-lover hangs himself in his 
high-rise, the rope tied to a sturdy 
annular Art Deco light fixture manu- 
factured in 1927 in Asheville, North 
Carolina, a small doomed family fac- 
tory that would not exploit its workers 
and could not compete with the fac- 
tories that did. It seals their love, this 
man dangling in a homemade noose 
beneath a factory-made halo, locks them in a liaison that must 
endure to justify the suicide, the body hauled out in a bag black 
like his former lover's hair. 

Such is the future. The present is yet circling in a shroud and 
under a curse, on the ground and in the air alike, and neither 
shroud nor curse will lift, the connections among people sur- 
prisingly, inexorably sketchy. “Ican hear you,” says the woman 
in the cab, “but I can’t understand what you're saying,” their 
voices beamed to a satellite and bounced back in pieces, the 
satellite itself assembled by the dexterous fingers of Indian 
women with children to feed, the parts brought to them by a 
wide assembly belt, which loops 24/7, like the communications 
satellite orbiting the blue planet, the taxi circumnavigating La- 
Guardia’s asphalt wheel, the high-flying aircraft ringing their 
port, or those well-dressed tigers sprinting around the apocry- 
phal brown boy, the labor of those great mammals transform- 
ing them into ghee—liquid gold the boy sells by the bowl. 


Robert Boswell lives in Houston, Texas, and Telluride, Colorado. 
He teaches at the University of Houston. 
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ERE, LYING IN a stained carton, 
are notes on a refugee camp in Tan- 
zania, where surviving Tutsis and 
their Hutu enemies lived side by 
side in blue tarp tents. Itis 1994. The 
notes record that there are people 
everywhere, milling and moving 
in short parades on the main path in the camp, hastily con- 
structed by the United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. Women wear colorful cloths, khangas, and carry yellow 
plastic containers of water on their heads. Children and old 


men push up against one another, as if at a bargain sale. They 
hold portable radios to their ears. A man in a brown rain hat 
drags a reluctant goat by a rope. White smoke mixes with the 
smells of fresh earth and excrement. At an outdoor butcher 
shop, a cow’s bloodied horn lies beside the animal’s aston- 
ished head. I greet a group of young Hutus in French. “Did you 
participate in the killings?,” I ask. “We did nothing,” one says. 

“Did you see others do the killing?” He says, “We saw nothing.” 
I ask, “How many Tutsis are left in Rwanda, do you think?" A 
teenage boy wearing a green baseball cap grins, and slowly 
draws the side of his index finger across his throat. 
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Here are several photos of and notes 
on Divis Flats, a Catholic neighbor- 
hood, or stronghold, in Belfast. It is 1981. 
Coiled barbed wire runs atop a long 
gray wall on which is written SMASH 
H-BLOCK, a reference to the British 
prison in which members of the Irish 
Republican Army are held. Windows 
are pockmarked with bullet holes and 
display black flags of mourning for hun- 
ger strikers. Rats skitter in huge sewage 
pits, soggy with rain. Glass chips cover 
streets that are interrupted by “dragon’s 
teeth,” huge blocks of stone set out by 
the British army in uneven rows to pre- 
vent fast getaways. The presence of a 
stranger in the area is scrutinized, my 
every step tracked by a huddle of teen- 
age boys with grim, bold faces, loitering 
beside a fire-blackened car. It is essen- 
tial not to look British. The week before 
my arrival, a CBS reporter was stabbed 
at this same spot because he made the 
mistake of wearing a Burberry coat. 

Here is a taped interview with two 
teenage girls, Daphna and Semadar, in 
Kiryat Shmona, in northern Israel. It is 
1981. Semadar says, “Everybody’s right 
and everybody’s wrong. I know the ter- 
rorists are evil. But on the other hand, 
they wanted a state. And I don't know if 
we should think like them, but we also 
wanted a state. And we were ready to kill 
for it.” Daphna chimes in, “Sometimes I 
hate all Arabs.” Semadar, changing her 
tune: “Sometimes I think that if I could, 
I would drop them all into the sea.” I ask 
whether they ever could fall in love with 
an Arab. Both at once: “Are you crazy?!” 
Semadar: “I hate them without reason. 
In order to preserve my sense of self, I 
have to hate them.” 

And here is an interview with Yasser 
Arafat, whom I find accidentally at the 
Palestine Liberation Organization press 
office in Beirut, where I happen to have 
parked myself for a couple of hours. It is 
1982. Arafat is in hiding from the Israeli 
troops who have the city under siege. Ru- 
mor has it that he is awaiting an Egyptian 
ship to make his escape. He appears di- 
minished and weary, the energy forced, 
yet he agrees to answer a few questions 
before fleeing again. “When the war 
stops, what happens to the Palestinians 
in Lebanon?,” I ask. “They remain to put 
their fingers on the main spokes of the 
Palestinian issue, the Palestinian cause, 
the Palestinian rights,” he says, adding, 


“We have the right of self-determination. 


We have the right to go back to our home- 
land." I ask whether he would give up 
his arms to the Lebanese army. He says, 
"Would you give up your arms to the 
Lebanese army?" Would he enter into 
negotiations with Israel? His eyes bulge. 
“Do you think we should negotiate with 
the barbarian, savage, terrorist junta in 
Israel with their hands full of blood?" 
More notes, more photos, papers, 
scribbles on napkins. From 49 battered 
this-side-up movers' boxes spill curled 
legal pads, maps, audiotapes, souvenirs, 
30-year-old newspapers that crumble at 
the touch, background articles, propa- 
ganda pamphlets, children's drawings, 
a couple of spent shells—the detritus 
of two decades in which I occasionally 
wrote pieces for Time, The New York 
Times Magazine, and Vanity Fair about 


A boy slowly draws the 
side of his index finger 
across his throat. 


people caught in wars in Northern Ire- 
land, Lebanon, Israel, Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, Sudan, and Rwanda. A collection of 
sorrows and rages. Obsessed with order, 
my clerkish mind addresses the mess of 
materials, now sprawled all over the attic. 
I have acquired stackable plastic crates 
for labeling and arranging. How will I 
get this anarchy under control? 


Y SIFTING BEGINS inthe 
wake of the San Bernardino 
massacre, the jihadist mas- 


sacres in Mali, and the Islamic State 
massacres in Paris—more violence 
brought on by ethnic and religious 
fanaticism, but now with new emphasis 
on televised spectacle, and with front 
lines that can appear anywhere. My 
sifting proceeds, and news arrives of 
the explosions at the Brussels airport, a 
wave of bombings in Baghdad, an attack 
in Bangladesh. Could anybody have 
seen all this coming back then? I doubt it. 
Generals aren’t the only ones who fight 
the last war. Students and observers of 
world conflicts have been accustomed 
to conceiving of wars, no matter how 
deadly, as contained, with international 
powers fighting, even during a world 
war, in discrete theaters. But the world 
war we are in now—and it is that—is 
informal and seems uncontainable. It 
goes undeclared, is conducted solely 


by surprise attacks, and anticipates no 
truces or treaties. 

Not that the wars I saw made much 
sense either. Around you in a war is 
shooting, shouting, running, bleed- 
ing, banging, weeping, and you try, in 
essays and stories, to make neat and 
clear all that resists neatness and clar- 
ity. I’m trying to do that again now, in 
the crates and on the page. It has been 
35 years since I was in some of these 
war zones. I find boxes with material 
from my tour of the Hiroshima Peace 
Memorial Museum in 1985. I was there 
to write a 4oth-anniversary piece about 
August 6, 1945. Outside, Hiroshima was 
a flourishing city. Inside, my translator, a 
young woman in her 20s, burst into tears 
at our guide’s firsthand account of the 
morning of the bombing. I find the tape. 
Yoshitaka Kawamoto, the director of the 
museum, had been a 13-year-old whose 
school stood only half a mile from the 
hypocenter. When the bomb hit, he and 
the few other children who survived 
began singing the school song to bolster 
their courage. 


But then the singing and the cries 
grew weaker. My classmates were 
dying one by one. That made me very 
frightened. I struggled to free my- 
self from the broken fragments and 
looked around. Through a hole in the 
roof I could see clouds swirling in a 
cone; some were black, some pink. 
There were fires in the middle of the 
clouds. Ichecked my body. Three up- 
per teeth were chipped off—perhaps 
aroof tile had hit me. My left arm was 
pierced by a piece of wood that stuck 
in my flesh like an arrow. Unable to 
pull it out, I tied a tourniquet around 
my upper arm to stanch the flow of 
blood. We were taught that it was 
cowardly to desert one’s classmates. 
So I crawled about the rubble calling, 
“Is there anyone alive?” 


Hearing his account through the 
voice of the young translator makes 
it seem closer rather than further re- 
moved. She has to be about 60 today. 
If she heard her voice on the tape now, 
I wonder whether she would be as 
affected by what she was relating. 

Here are notes taken for a story on 
the “lost boys” in Sudan. It is 1993. I 
am talking with Ayen, a 23-year-old 
woman who lives under a tamarind tree 
in Sudan. Her two children are dead 
from malnutrition, her husband “away,” 
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probably killed by soldiers in Khartoum. 
She has lived under the tree for a year. 

“What do you think about here, in this 
place?,” I ask her. “Nothing,” she says. 
Her persistent coughing drives the flies 
from her lips. ^Do you think about your 
children?,” I ask. She says no. Your hus- 
band? No again. "At night, under the 
tree, do you have dreams?" She says, 

"Sometimes. Sometimes I have dreams." 
I ask her what she dreams about. She 
bows her head. *Nothing." 

I saw my first dead person in Sudan. 
Thon, an 11-year-old boy, had died of star- 
vation afterthe 800-mile trek south from 
Khartoum, undertaken by many thou- 
sands of boys fleeing government planes. 
Ina straw hut, a tukul, I held Thon's body 
in my arms as he was being dressed for 
burial. I could barely feel his weight. 

Here is a recording of 15-year-old 
Bernadette, a fifth-former in the Cross 
and Passion Secondary School in Bel- 
fast in 1981. She is sitting by a window in 
one of the nun’s offices. I picture her, the 
white-blond hair she sweeps away from 
her eyes as she speaks of the death of 
her sister. Her matter-of-fact voice fills 
the attic. “One of the hunger strikers had 


just died. Francis Hughes, I think it was. 
Yah, it was. And Julie and her friend had 
just come out of a shop. And there was 
the bangin’ of the lids.” She means trash- 
can lids, to signal mourning and anger. 


Suddenly people started running. 
And the army Saracens came down 

the road, you know? Six-wheeler 
Saracens? And Julie dove. But when 

her friend tried to pick her up, she 

couldn’t move. She was still un- 
conscious on the way to the hospital. 
But she wasn’t all there, like, when 

we left her. Mommy kept ringing the 

doctors all night to see how she was. 
The thing they were afraid of was 

the blood leaking into her brain. 


I have pages I wrote in the early 

1980s on the theory and nature of 
war in the abstract. They seem to make a 
deliberately false case for war as a good 
thing. I quote a lecture by John Ruskin, 
of all people, espousing the idea that 
high art is impossible in a peaceful or 
peacekeeping country. Harry Lime 
made the same argument in The Third 
Man. \ wrote that a state of war tests and 
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cultivates basic human virtues—courage, 
loyalty, stamina, coolheadedness, cun- 
ning, stoicism, self-sacrifice, and honor, 
or one kind of honor at least. I noted a 
psychoanalytical hypothesis that holds 
that war is good for the subconscious 
because violent conflict relieves it of 
self-contempt by objectifying guilt. I'm 
not sure why I wrote all this, since it 
reads like horseshit. Perhaps to set up a 
straw man in the interest of making the 


Ithasbeen35 years 
since [was in some of 
these war zones. 


point that, whatever else we may say of 
it, war is death. 

Here is a crayon drawing of an air- 
plane. I know it at once. In the Khao I 
Dang camp set up by the United Na- 
tions in southern Thailand, I met with 
Cambodians who, at immense risk, had 
escaped Pol Pot’s work camps. It is 1981. 
Ty Kim Seng, 13 years old, made his es- 
cape through the jungle, traveling many 
miles on foot and nearly dying from 
lack of food and water. His father, who, 
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as a doctor, had been deemed an intel- 
lectual and therefore an enemy of the 
Khmer Rouge, had been taken away by a 
helicopter and returned a few days later, 
dead. Seng buried him in his village, and 
not much later, his mother, who died of 
starvation. Seng's older brother fled to 
France. Inthe Khao I Dang camp, we talk 
inasmall, hotroom. The camp: deep, wet 
heat; flash rains; dirt; and piles of pros- 
thetic limbs. Thousands of Cambodians 
wander aimlessly from place to place, 
much like the Tutsi and Hutu camp resi- 
dents in Tanzania. Seng’s drawing is a gift 
for me. When I ask him, Why the plane?, 
he says that's where he wants to be, on a 
flight to France. He tells me he is the pilot. 
Journalists rarely see something good 
resultfromtheir work. Seng was my good 
thing. After I wrote about him in Time, a 
couple in Massachusetts was moved to 
take him in as a foster child and then 
adopt him. Eventually he went to college, 
worked with Cambodian relief, and wrote 
a book about his life. He is in his late 40s 
today, married, with two children. We've 
stayed in touch all these years. The first 
time he came to visit, in the late 1990s, 
we stood still in the doorway before we 
embraced, shocked that we both existed. 


NOTHER BOX holds photos 
taken in 1994 from the bridge 
on which I stood over the 


Kagera River, separating Tanzania and 
Rwanda, watching Tutsi bodies rise on 
a waterfall and tumble. One, three, 50, 
many more, plunging into eddies or 
washing onto the shore or carried out 
toward Lake Victoria. The bodies, limp 
and grayed, dressed neat as civil ser- 
vants. Here are a tape and my notes on 
aninterview with a Tutsi survivor at her 
tentinthe UN refugee camp. She sits on 
a green tarp surrounded by seven little 
ones. “Who are these children?,” I ask. 
She indicates that a boy and a girl are 
hers, two belong to friends, and she 
does not know the others. Many babies 
lie unclaimed in the camp because it 
takes too much to feed them. Her hus- 
band is dead, she says. "They took him 
even though he is Hutu, because he 
married me. He would not tell them 
where I was hiding." She had crawled 
under a sheet of aluminum behind her 
house. “I took the babies and I put my 
body on top of them. I almost crushed 
that one"—she points—“to death, 
because she was crying. We lay on the 
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ground for many hours, listening to 
people running, and the soldiers shout- 
ing and slashing the bushes. Then there 
was silence." 

Ifind a yellowed newspaper clip that 
says more people were killed by ma- 
chetes in Rwanda than by the A-bomb 
in both Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Can 
this be so? 

In Israel I learned that something 
similar occurred to a Jewish family in 
Nahariya as parents and children tried 
to hide from terrorists from the Popu- 
lar Front for the Liberation of Palestine, 
who had invaded their home from the 
sea. As the Israeli forces approached, 
the terrorists shot the father, grabbed 
the 5-year-old daughter, and cracked 
her head open on a rock. Like the Tutsi 
woman, the mother hid with her 2-year- 
old, in a utility room. When the baby 
began to cry, she clamped her hand over 
her mouth. So hard was her grip, she suf- 
focated her own child. 

A baby named Palestine was born in 
the wake of an Israeli air raid on West 


Thecamp: deep, wet 
heat; flash rains; piles 
of prosthetic limbs. 


Beirut. It is 1981, according to the clipI 
find. The child's mother was discovered 
dead in the rubble, her stomach ripped 
open. Three meters away lay her new 
baby girl, still attached to the placenta. 
She was given the name Palestine by 
committee, since the circumstances 
of her birth were politically useful to 
the PLO. Here is a photo taken at the 
nursery in the Akka hospital. Palestine 
is dressed in a bright-blue sleeping suit 
with the words SPACE PATROL on the 
pocket. If she's alive today, she is 35 
years old. 

Here is a photo of a boy sitting by a 
window in Beirut, his arms resting on the 
sill. It is 1982. I did not speak with him. I 
took his picture because he seemed to 
embody everyone who silently looks out 
a window during a war. I encountered 
another Beirut boy, about 12, on a soli- 
tary walk at night. Headlights of passing 
cars made menacing shadows on the 
buildings and on a billboard announc- 
ing that Superman II was coming to the 
city. Stumbling in the rubble in the dark, 
Icame up face-to-face with the boy, who 
was holding a machine gun at his waist. 
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He looked terrified to see me. 

A conversation jotted on a napkin: 
“Do you come from New York?" a teen- 
age girl asks me at a Belfast carnival in 
1981. "I do,” I say. “Oh, I wouldn't go 
there,” she says. “Murders everywhere." 


ERE IS ANOTHER CHILD’S 
drawing. I wish Га never seen 
it. In the pencil drawing there 


seems to be a wagon wheel, with spokes 

extending from a small circular hub to 

the outer rim, and with the odd feature 

of a drawstring on the outer rim. It is not 

a wagon wheel. When 9-year-old Peov 
escaped to the Khao I Dang camp, she 

would not speak a word for a year. Finally, 
she made this drawing. It is ofa portable 

guillotine devised by the Khmer Rouge 

to be used on children caught attempt- 
ing to flee the Pol Pot work camps. A 
child’s head would be placed in the ring 

at the hub. The “spokes” of the drawing 

were steel blades. When the child’s head 

was in position, someone would pull the 

drawstring and the blades would close 

around the ring, like a camera lens. The 

soldiers did not pull the string. They 
made other children do it. 

Maybe I ought to be wondering not 
how to organize this material, but rather, 
why to keep it in the first place. I’m 
not a hoarder. I take more pleasure in 
throwing things out than in piling them 
up. What will I be accomplishing by 
sorting these heaps into the stackable 
crates? Once in a while I come across a 
recorded gentle word in the war zones, 
or notes on tender, plaintive moments 
and acts of kindness. A picture of the 
wooden bed the Sudanese lost boys 
built for my visit to their camp, on the 
very day they had arrived there them- 
selves. Words spoken by a 10-year-old 
Israeli boy named Nimrod, who iden- 
tified with Israel’s loneliness, as if his 
country were “a speck of sand alone in 
the world, with only a few other specks 
of sand who care about it." A poem bya 
girl in a secondary school in Derry that 
begins, “There is a hollow somewhere, 
a big hollowness that needs filling.” A 
tape of dances and music in Khao I 
Dang. Yet the preponderance of this 
evidence shows the world much as it is 
today: a thriving slaughterhouse. 

The only reason I can think of for pre- 
serving this material is to honor, in a pri- 
vate way, the ordinary people who were 
caught up in these wars, whose names 
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might disappear otherwise. In this attic 
is my small memorial to the dead, and 
also to the living, those with whom I 
spoke for my stories, and those who are 
walking around somewhere right now, 
harboring their memories and observ- 
ing a dangerous world. Many of them, 
too, showed willful optimism and, in 
spite of death all around them, faith in 
life, often expressed in wonder. 

What will today's zealots and plot- 
ters, its survivors and bystanders, see 
when they look back? What patterns 
will the diplomats and chroniclers now 
inthe thick ofthings make out? Will they 
discern a meaning І cannot? Or perhaps 
there is nothing to understand. Perhaps 
our rhythms simply repeat, endless and 
mysterious irruptions that sweep us up, 
righteous and powerless, convinced of 
our causes and visions, and possessed 
by the particular urgency of our times. 


Here are notes ona conversation with 
Khu, a 15-year-old boy who fled Vietnam 
to Hong Kong after the war. His parents 
are dead. He had nothing in Vietnam, 


No, 15-year-old Khu 
says, I would not killin 
order to live. 


so one night he jumped aboard a boat in 
Haiphong, headed up the South China 
Sea to Hong Kong. After some time, the 
people on the boat ran out of food. The 
captain, or “boat master,” assigned one 
man to knock Khu unconscious with a 
hammer and another to cut his throat, 
so the others could eat him. When the 
crew members saw the tears on Khu's 
face, they let him live. But the next day, 
the adults killed the man with the ham- 
mer and cut up his body. ^Everyone was 


issued a piece of meat, about two fingers 
wide.” Khu holds up a hand to indicate 
the size of the portion. He says he under- 
stands their actions. They were starving. 
Would you do the same?, I ask him. No, 
he says, I would not kill in order to live. 

It is evening, and Khu and the transla- 
tor are sitting with me, looking over the 
dazzling Hong Kong harbor. We watch the 
junks move among the little islands. The 
mountain of the city rises like a Christmas 
tree. I ask Khu what he’s thinking about. 
The lights, he says. They are beautiful. 
And the boats. I ask what he thinks about 
the boats. He says they are also beautiful. 
What else is beautiful?, I ask him. He says 
everything is beautiful. 
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THE BIG QUESTION 


What concept most 
needs a word in the 
English language? 


Simon Critchley, philosopher 
A concept that desperately 
needs a new word is when 
taking one's own life 
includes violently tak- 
ingtheinnocentlives 

of many others. Suicide 

by cop? Killing in order to be 
killed? Murder-suicide doesn't 
capture this horror at all. Nor 
does the language of terror 
or degraded ideas of sacrifice 
and martyrdom. Will some- 
one please find a new word 
for something with which we 
are growing all too familiar? 


Lizz Winstead, co-creator, 
The Daily Show 

The act of staring at elec- 
tronics as though we had 
the superpower to speed 
up the function they are 
performing. I nominate 
Failikinesis. 

Mignon Fogarty, 

Grammar Girl 

These days, Ineed aname 
for a social-media post 


I want to share but can't 
because it’s been ruined 
by an obvious spelling or 
punctuation error. 


Denis Boyles, author, 
Everything Explained That 
Is Explainable 

The Edwardians were pre- 
occupied with the concept of 
progress, which they defined 
as measurable, scientific, 
and technical. But what 
about a word to describe 
progress in areas that 
defy any meaningful met- 
ric, such as love or elegance 
or amusement or mercy? 


Bryan A. Garner, author, 
Garner’s Modern English 
Usage 

We need a word for the 
mental suffering that 
results from someone 
else’s misuse of a word or 
phrase in one’s presence, 
the distress being magni- 
fied by an abiding sense of 
politeness that precludes 
correcting the other person— 
coupled with an intensifying 
melancholy about the con- 
fused changes that so many 
words are undergoing as a 
result of mass indifference to 
linguistic tradition. I suggest 
wordschmerz. 


Lizzie Skurnick, author, 
That Should Be a Word 
We're in dire need of a word 
forthe email you put off 
responding to because 
you wantto give it your 
fullattention—and thus 
never answer, giving the 
sender the impression you 
don't care, when in fact it is 
the most important thing in 
your inbox. 


Steven Pinker, author, 

The Blank Slate 

The fallacy of attribut- 
ing every unfortunate 
outcome to deliberate 
intent, and neglecting the 
possibility of incompetence, 
unplanned by-products, or 
entropy. 


Constance Hale, author, 
The Natives Are Restless 
As anoun, the Hawaiian 
word pono translates as 
“goodness, moral correct- 
ness, proper procedure, and 
welfare.” The adjective 
means “fitting, righteous, 
virtuous, or beneficial.” The 
adverb means “completely, 
exactly, and carefully,” 
and the verb (hoopono) 
means "to make right, to 
behave correctly.” I wish 
English had an equally 
supple word or phrase 
that didn’t contain the 
religious overtones of 


moral or righteous. Do the 
right thing comes close, but 
it’s a mouthful. 


@ READER RESPONSES 
Russell Stanaland, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

We need a word to distin- 
guish between spicy hot 
and thermal hot. Maybe 
we can borrow picante from 
Spanish. 


Howard Gardner, 

Hobbs Professor of 
Cognition and Education, 
Harvard, Cambridge, Mass. 
We need a word to describe 
how instrumental music 
affects the listener. We 
have literal descriptions 
(slow) and emotional ones 
(sad), but neither begins to 
describe the ways music 

is anticipated, heard, and 
recalled. El 


Want to see your name on this page? 
Email bigquestion@theatlantic.com 
with your response to the question for 
our December issue: What is the most 
interesting family in history? 
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